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As the reign of Elizabeth drew to a close, English prose style 
yielded to the pressure of a new movement. The Ciceronian move- 
ment had no sooner reached its climax in the formal periods of 
Hooker than the Anti-Ciceronian movement found a leader in Bacon, 
whose terse manner of expression became the hall-mark of style among 
the later essay and character writers. In 1610 Bacon wrote to Tobie 
Matthew: “They tell me my Latin is turn’d Silver, and become 
current.” By this time his English had, in fact, taken on a Silver- 
Latin style and become current among the Senecan essayists. Even 
Polonius was a Senecan in theory when he observed that “brevity is 
the soul of wit,’ and in practice when he recognized Hamlet’s “points” 
by remarking, “How pregnant sometimes his replies are!” But since 
this is reading into Bacon and Shakespeare more than either in- 
tended, we may well ask to what extent the English seventeenth 
century was critically aware of the Senecan style. To gather evidence 
of such awareness, either in the theory or in the criticism of rhetoric, 
will be the object of this essay. 

Francis Thompson, who was sensitive to Renaissance style, recog- 
nized Silver-Latin imitation in Browne: 


Browne was more idiomatic in structure than the Ciceronian Hooker. But 
the admirable knitting of his sentences was not duc merely to a better study of 





1M. W. Croll’s excellent studies of “Attic” or Senecan prose afford but a 
partial answer to this question; see Studies in Philology, vol. xvi; Schelling 
Anniversary Papers, 1923; PMLA, vol. xxx1x; and Studies in English Philology, 
1929. For the claim of science in the formation of seventeenth-century prose 
see the articles by R. F. Jones, PMLA, vol. x1v; Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, vols. xxx and xxx1. 
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English idiom. He was steeped in classic models more compact and pregnant 
than Cicero. Like his French contemporaries, he was influenced by the great 
Latin rhetoricians, Lucan, Ovid, and Seneca; whose rivalry it was to put an 
idea into the fewest possible words.? 


Elsewhere I have dealt with other aspects of the Jacobean cultivation 
of Silver-Latin style: on the one hand, with the antithetic wit that 
was associated with the terse Senecan style;* on the other, with the 
development of a cult of obscurity which produced “strong lines” after 
the example of Persius and Tacitus.‘ When brevity was the soul 
of wit, the points of wit ofteh became so pregnant that “significant 
darkness” or “strong lines” were the result. In short, in Jacobean 
times the cult of brevity in Seneca was not unnaturally associated 
with the cult of obscurity in Tacitus. Enigmatic or cryptic expression, 
which both Chapman and Bacon allow, reached its extreme develop- 
ment in the poetry of this time under the form known as “strong 
lines.” 


At the close of the seventeenth century Shaftesbury felt that the 
Senecan style still prevailed, at least so far as the essayists were con- 
cerned. The prevailing style, in Shaftesbury’s view, derived from 
the Epistles of Seneca: 


He falls into the random way of miscellaneous writing, says everywhere great 
and noble things, in and out of the way, accidentally as words lead him (for 
with these he plays perpetually), with infinite wit, but with little or no coher- 
ence, without a shape or body to his work, without a real beginning, a middle, 
or an end.5 


The great and noble things, word-play, and wit concern Shaftesbury 
less than Seneca’s violation of unity and coherence. He remarks that 
whole letters or pages may be divided or combined at pleasure; 
“every period, every sentence almost, is independent, and may be 


“Works (London, 1913), m, 166-67. On the significance of Jacobean transla- 
tion from Silver Latin see H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into 
English from Caxton to Chapman, 1477-1620 (Madison, 1933), chap. 1v, @ 
pecially pp. 235, 244, 252, 304. : 

3See “The Rhetorical Pattern of Neo-Classical Wit,’ Modern Philology, 
xxxu (1935), 60-67. 

4See “Strong Lines,” English Studies, xvir (1936), 152-59. 

Two versions of the same Horatian warning describe the nature and the name 
of these lines. First in Jonson’s translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry: 

Myself for shortness labour, and I grow 
Obscure. This, striving to run smooth, and flow, 
Hath neither soul nor sinews. 

Second in Soame’s translation of Boileau’s Art of Poetry: 

A verse was weak, you turn it much too strong, 
And grow obscure for fear you should be long. 
5Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1900), 1, 170. 
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taken asunder, transposed, postponed, anticipated, or set in any new 
order, as you fancy.” After this analysis of Seneca, Shaftesbury turns 
to his own time: 


This is the manner of writing so much admired and imitated in our age, that 
we have scarce the idea of any other model. We know little, indeed, of the 
difference between one model or character of writing and another. All runs to 
the same tune, and beats exactly one and the same measure. Nothing, one 
would think, could be more tedious than this uniform pace. The common 
amble or canterbury is not, I am persuaded, more tiresome to a good rider 
than this see-saw of essay writers is to an able reader.® 
Thus Shaftesbury disparages the style which not only clothed the 
work of the aphoristic essayists and character-writers, but correspond- 
ed to the Jacobean taste for mingled wit and gravitas. He is not 
struck by the aspect of this style which Professor Croll has analyzed 


acutely : 


A prose-style that should adequately express this age must contrive, therefore, 
to mingle elements that in any other period would appear oddly contrasted. 
It must be at once ingenious and lofty, intense yet also profound, acute, realis- 
tic, revealing, but at the same time somewhat grave and mysterious.* 


Professor Croll, however, holds that Bacon naturalized such a style 
in English by imitating Tacitus rather than Seneca. But since 
Shaftesbury is not unaware that Seneca combined wit and gravity, we 
may leave the problem of discriminating between Senecan and Tacitean 
imitation to the testimony of the time. 

Three tendencies of Anti-Ciceronian style have been associated by 
Professor Croll with three important names: the curt with Lipsius, 
the loose with Montaigne, and the obscure with Bacon. The curt 
and the loose tendencies, as Professor Croll observes, were both Senecan 
in pattern; but the curt and the obscure tendencies, which he is 
anxious to discriminate, were commonly confused in seventeenth-cen- 
tury Senecanism. And this is not unnatural, since the peculiar quality 
of Tacitus is brevity pushed to the verge of obscurity; moreover, 
his style offers more likeness than difference when compared with 
“Seneca’s own style—disconnected, pointed, antithetic, metaphorical 
and piquant.”* Both differed from Cicero’s polished and flowing 





®Ibid., p. 171. This “see-saw” suggests the antithetic wit of the Senecan es- 
sayists. 

Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” Schelling Anniversary Papers (New 
York, 1923), p. 142. 

‘J. W. Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (London, 1927), 
P. 198; cf. pp. 228-29 and 593 ff. See Montaigne’s account of the “sharpe and 
witty fashion [d’une facgon poinctue et subtile]” of Tacitus: “He draweth 
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amplitude chiefly in the abrupt terseness and jerky movement of their 
sentences. For English criticism, therefore, it will be erring on the 
right side to regard Senecan style in its most obvious character—as 
the cultivation of sententious brevity and all the qualities that go 
with rhetorical sententiae. In general, the curt Senecan style is marked 
by a cultivation of brevity, gravity, and point in the essay manner; 
its rhythm is jerky and abrupt; in particular, the Tacitean variety 
is an extreme development of this style. For both Seneca and Tacitus 
brevity meant Sallust, and in the seventeenth century all three were 
distinguished for similar qualities. To the curt Senecan style our 
investigation will be restricted, since the English writers of this period 
were much less conscious of the loose Senecan style, though here and 
there that also may be noticed. 

It is necessary to remark, however, that the curt style was gen- 
erally supplemented or relieved by the loose style. The two were 
commonly intermingled in the expression of Bacon or Browne. Both 
styles have been carefully analyzed by Professor Croll in “The Baroque 
Style in Prose,’ where he has summarized them as “the concise, 
serried, abrupt stile coupé, and the informal, meditative, and ‘natural’ 
loose style”: 


It is necessary to repeat—once more—that in the best writers these two 
styles do not appear separately in passages of any length, and that in most of 
them they intermingle in relations far too complex for description. They rep- 
resent two sides of the seventeenth-century mind: its sententiousness, its pene- 
trating wit, its Stoic intensity, on the one hand, and its dislike of formalism, 
its roving and self-exploring curiousity, in brief, its skeptical tendency, on the 
other. And these two habits of mind are generally not separated one from 
the other; nor are they even always exactly distinguishable.’ 


The loose style was the more natural, and the curt style the more 
artful, for it did have to make its “points” show. While the loose 
period may suggest the Ciceronian, it avoids or breaks the concinnitas 
or symmetry of structure of Cicero; while it may adumbrate a Latin 
mould, it follows a more organic order of thought. The curt style 
pre-empts attention before the Restoration, and the loose style pre- 


somewhat neare to Senecas writing. I deeme Tacitus, more sinnowy, Seneca 
more sharpe” (Essayes [Everyman ed.], ut, 180). “Il ne retire pas mal 4 
l’escrire de Seneque: il me semble plus charnu; Seneque plus aigu.” 

Studies in English Philology, ed. Malone and Ruud (Minneapolis, 1929), 
pp. 452-53. Croll describes four marks of the curt style: “first, studied brevity 
of members; second, the hovering, imaginative order; third, asymmetry; and 
fourth, the omission of the ordinary syntactic ligatures” (ibid., p. 435); the 
loose style is differentiated by its relaxed syntactic ligatures, its “linked” or 
“trailing” period, and its “natural” order (ibid., pp. 440-53). 
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dominates after, but both forms prepare the way for modern English 
prose. The separation or opposition of the curt style and the loose 
style distinguishes the Restoration from the first half of the century. 


I 









The rise of the Anti-Ciceronian cult which marks the seventeenth 
century has been traced by Professor Croll to Muretus,! and its 
dissemination to Lipsius, Montaigne, and Bacon. What these men 
discovered in Seneca and Tacitus, or disliked in Cicero, characterized 
the new taste in style—a taste that ran to the essay style rather than 
to the oratorical. In 1580 Muretus had defended Tacitus by going 
so far as to praise his obscurity and asperity of style. The passage 
which Professor Croll has quoted from this excellent appraisal of 
Tacitus found its way into late seventeenth-century English from the 
work of La Mothe Le Vayer: 


Howsoever it be, it is no wonder if Tacitus (having imitated Thucydides, 
and both followed Demosthenes) retained something of that roughness and 
austerity, which is observed in the writings of those Two Graecians; and which 
all the Ancients accounted as a virtue, so far is it from deserving to be imputed 
as a fault, to him that should propose them to himself for imitation. And as 
some Wines are recommended to our palates by a little bitterness that is in 
them; and as many persons find that a dusky and obscure light in Churches 
is most sutable to their exercise of devotion: so others conceive the obscurity 
of an Author, mixed with a little roughness of Stile, is ‘rather to be esteemed 
than otherwise; because it disposes the mind to attention, and elevates and 
transports it to notions, which it would not arrive at in a more easy composi- 
tion.11 


Muretus, as Professor Croll remarks, “‘stirs the ground about the roots 
of seventeenth-century style’; for the Jacobean cult of obscurity 
shares this doctrine with him. 

Lipsius first employed the Anti-Ciceronian style in his Quaestiones 
Epistolicae, which appeared just before his edition of Tacitus. The 
character of his new style is best described by Lipsius himself in a 
letter to a friend: 

I am afraid of what you will think of this work [the Quaestiones]. For 
this is a different kind of writing from my earlier style, without showiness, 
without luxuriance, without the Tullian concinnities; condensed everywhere, and 
I know not whether of too studied a brevity, But this is what captivates me 


now. They celebrate Timanthes the painter because there was always something 





1Muret and the History of ‘Attic’ Prose,” PMLA, xxxix (1924), 254-309. 
\1Notitia Historicorum Selectorum, translated by W. D. (William Davenant), 
Oxford, 1678, pp. 217-18. Cf. Croll, PMLA, xxx1x, 300 
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more to be understood in his works than was actually painted. I should like 
this in my style.1* 

Professor Croll remarks that both the critical terms and the style 
of this passage come from Seneca, but it would be hard to show 
that the stylistic direction differs from that which Muretus discovered 
in Tacitus. Although Lipsius, as a Stoic, was eventually associated 
with the point and brevity of Seneca, he began by admiring the dark 
implications and studied ellipses of Tacitus. There is one kind of 
brevity which Seneca disparaged and which was more often associated 
with Tacitus, and that is obscurity, obscura brevitas. Seneca ap- 
proved “abruptae sententiae et suspiciosae,” or (in Lodge’s words) 
“abrupt Sentences and suspicious, in which more is to be understood 
than heard,” so long as they were not carried to the point of obscurity, 
Although Seneca did not allow copia or superfluity, he did allow 
fluency, because it was unlabored and because it revealed personality.” 
In fact, to him fundere meant to avoid affected and labored compo- 
sition, and to achieve the naturalness which he desired, but which was 
not without artifice.'* . It was this side of Seneca that encouraged 
the loose style at the same time that his cultivation of sententiae 
stimulated the curt style. 

The difficulty of discriminating between Senecan and Tacitean imi- 
tation may be suggested by a contemporary criticism of the neo-stoic 
Lipsius. In Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnasso, first translated into 
English in 1626, Lipsius is brought before Apollo for his idolatry of 
Tacitus, and Muretus is one of those who jealously indict him as 
follows: 


Hee now loved to discourse with no other learned man: no conversation 
did more agrade him: he commended no other Historian: and all with such 
partiality of inward affection, namely, for the elegancie of his speech, adorned 
more with choise conceits, than with words; for the succinctnesse of his close, 
nervous, and grave sententious Oratorie, cleare onely to those of best under- 
standing, with the envy and hatred of other vertuous men of this dominion, 
dependents of Cicero, and of the mighty Caesarean faction, who approve it not. 
And did with such diligence labour to imitate him, that not onely with hatefull 
antonomasia, hee dared to call him his Auctor, but utterly scorning all other 
mens detections, he affected no other ambition, than to appeare unto the world 
a new Tacitus. 


12Quoted by Croll, Schelling Anniversary Papers, p. 122. 

13See Epistles 114, 59, 100. Cf. F. I. Merchant, “Seneca the Philosopher and 
his Theory of Style,” American Journal of Philology, xxv1 (1905), 57 ff. 

M4See Epistles 75 and 115. 

15The New-found Politicke, translated by Florio, W. Vaughan, and Another 
(London, 1626), p. 15 (Part I, Rag. 86). J. G. Robertson (The Genesis of Ro- 
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However, Lipsius “is in the end by his Maiestie [Apollo], not only 
absolved, but highly commended and admired.” In this trial Lipsius, 
the great Neo-Stoic, is specifically a Tacitean, but generally an Anti- 
Ciceronian. If we were to distinguish Lipsius the Tacitean from 
Lipsius the Senecan, we should have to distinguish where the seven- 
teenth century often confused; furthermore, as a Tacitean he could 
find merit in obscurity, as a Senecan he might condone word-play. 
Lipsius was the standard-bearer of Senecan style, but if his Anti- 
Ciceronian taste culminated in an edition of Seneca (1605) it had 
begun with an edition of Tacitus (1574). 

In 1591 the first English translation of Tacitus, the work of Sir 
Henry Savile, was recommended to the reader by Anthony Bacon in 
these words: 


For Tacitus I may say without partiality, that hee hath writen the most 

matter with best conceyt in fewest wordes of anie Historiographer ancient or 
moderne. But he is harde. Difficilia quae pulchra: the second reading over will 
please thee more then the first, and the third then the second. 
In the second and enlarged edition of 1598 Richard Grenewey de- 
clared in his dedication that there is in Tacitus “no woord not loaden 
with matter, and as himselfe speaketh of Galba, he useth /mperatoria 
brevitate: which although it breed difficultie, yet carrieth great grav- 
itie.’ Thus the words of Muretus came to partial fulfillment in rec- 
ommendations to the readers of Tacitus in English, who received the 
sixth edition of this work in 1640. 

When Thomas Lodge revised his translation of Seneca in 1620, he 
apologized to the reader for his own shortcomings: 


My businesse being great, and my distractions many; the Authour being seri- 
ously succinct, and full of Laconisme; no wonder if in somthings my omissions 
may seeme such, as some whose iudgement is mounted aboue the Epicycle of 
Mercurie, will find matter enough to carpe at, though not to condemne.!® 


For Lodge Seneca was, above all, “laconic”; but W. R., in his eulogy 
of Lodge, found other qualities to commend: 


You are his profitable Tutor, and haue instructed him to walke and talke 
in perfect English. If his matter held not still the Romane Majestie, I should 
mistake him one of Ours; he deliuers his mind so significantly and fitly. Surely, 
had hee chosen any other Tongue to write in, my affection thinkes, it had 
beene English; And in English, as you haue taught him in your Translation; 





mantic Theory, p. 246) seems to think the 1656 translation by Henry, Earl of 
Monmouth, the first in English; but Monmouth claims only to have made the 
first complete English version. 

\Workes of Seneca (London, 1620), sig. blr. 
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you expresse him so liuely, being still the same Man in other garments . _ . 


retaining still the natiue grauitie of his countenance. . . .!° 
Although the praise goes to Lodge, it is for catching the qualities a 
of Seneca, to whom Lodge becomes the “Senec-Sybill (or rather Mer- ! 
curie) of his oraculous Discourses.” And thus Seneca emerges with f 
qualities which are difficult to distinguish from those of Tacitus, for ( 
he too is succinct, majestic, grave, and oraculous; moreover, Lodge's h 
English has taught Seneca a second native language, or so it seems c 
to W. R. in Jacobean days. Whatever the origin, whether in the 
pregnant brevity of Seneca or in the obscure brevity of Tacitus, s 
the virtue of difficulty suggested gravity of style to Anti-Ciceronian t 
ears; weight rather than copia now translated the Roman majesty. n 
While there is evidence for saying that gravity and obscurity were ‘ 
more commonly associated with Tacitus, and point and ingenuity with J , 
Seneca, these qualities are not very certain differentia for writers who ; 
. . . 
were celebrated for their succinctness. It is well to remember such ‘ 
differentia, but it is more historical to accept the general identity 
of the two styles as Anti-Ciceronian or fundamentally Senecan in | 
character. In Hakewill’s Apologie or Declaration of the Power and ' 
Providence of God, first published in 1627, we find important con- . 
firmation of such a view: . 
il 
Sr Henry Savill sharply censures [Tacitus] for his style, taking occasion from S 
those words in the life of Agricola, bonum virum facile crederes magnum liben- 5 
ter: at te (saith he) Corneli Tacite bonum historicum facile credimus, bonum , 
oratorem crederemus libenter, were it not for this & some other sayings of the 
like making: Fuit illi viro, saith Tacitus, (judging of Seneca as we may of him) 
ingenium amaenum, & temporibus illius auribus accommodatum: How that age 
was eared long or round I cannot define, but sure I am it yeelded a kinde of . 
sophisticate eloquence and riming harmony of words; where-under was small ‘ 
matter in sense, when there seemed to be most in appearance, and divers in- , 
stances he brings out of Tacitus. . . .15 } 
¢ 
These very interesting remarks, involving the first English translator li 
of Tacitus, are essentially Bacon’s indictment of the Senecan fashion, 
which we shall consider in due course. But this turning of the tables A 
upon Tacitus, to which Hakewill subscribes, emphasizes the resem- b 
blance (even in vices) between Seneca and Tacitus as they sounded t! 
to English ears. 
177 bid., sigs. b2r- b2v. ‘ 
1SLondon, 1635, p. 285 a 
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II 


Seneca, when he spoke of style, always preferred things to words— 
a preference which the seventeenth century remembered to his credit. 
And Bacon was the first to sound the seventeenth-century preference 
for things rather than words. That is the burden of his attack on 
Ciceronian style in 1605, when he condemns the Ciceronians for 
hunting “more after the choiceness of the phrase, and the round and 
clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses 
_,. than after the weight of matter.”!® This Renaissance delight in 
style—‘the whole inclination and bent of those times was rather 
towards copie than weight”—was furthered by hatred of the school- 
men, “whose writings were altogether in a differing style and form.” 
Bacon admits the need to clothe philosophy in eloquence for civil 
occasions, but believes that “to the severe inquisition of truth, and 
the deep progress into philosophy” such a dress offers some hindrance, 
for it gives a premature satisfaction to the mind and quenches the 
desire of further search.”° 


The question of “vain words” leads Bacon to “vain matter,” or 
the second distemper of learning, under which he attacks the school- 
men for crumbling knowledge into subtle distinctions and “vermiculate 
questions.” Their unprofitable subtlety expressed itself in two ways: 
in fruitless matter and in a fruitless method of handling knowledge, 
splitting the “cummin seed”; “whereas indeed the strength of all 
sciences is, as the strength of the old man’s faggot, in the bond.” 


For the harmony of a science, supporting each part the other, is and ought 
to be the true and brief confutation and suppression of all the smaller sort 
of objections; but on the other side, if you take out every axiom, as the sticks 
of the faggot, one by one, you may quarrel with them and bend them and 
break them at your pleasure: so that as was said of Seneca, Verborum minutiis 
rerum frangit pondera [that he broke up the weight and mass of the matter 
by verbal points and niceties]; so a man may truly say of the schoolmen, 
Quaestionum minutiis scientiarum frangunt soliditatem [they broke up the so- 
lidity and coherency of the sciences by the minuteness and nicety of theif 


°1 


questions] .* 


And thus Quintilian’s criticism of Seneca, slightly misquoted, is turned 
by Bacon into a criticism of the schoolmen. It might be concluded 
that a Senecan style would make a fitting dress for a scholastic habit 





+ 


Philosophical Works, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1905), p. 54 
“"Tbid., p. 55. 
“Ibid, pp. 55-56. In the essay “Of Seeming Wise” Bacon attributes this quo- 
tation to A. Gellius and applies it to those who “are never without a difference, 
and commonly by amusing men with a subtilty blanch the matter.” 
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of mind, and we shall have occasion to recall the suggestion. Byt 
for the present this must remain a criticism of the schoolmen rather 
than of Seneca. 


In this connection we may wonder a little at what Bacon has to 
say of aphorisms, especially when we remember that he certainly knew 
Seneca as a master of sententiae, at which Quintilian had directed 
his criticism. Bacon’s theory of the communication of knowledge 
is vital to his criticism of style, and revolves about the question of 
methods. The most real diversity of method concerns method as re- 
lated to the use of knowledge and method as related to the progress 
of knowledge, or the delivery of knowledge as it may be best believed 
(the Magistral way), and as it may be best examined (the way of 
Probation).**_ Since knowledge is now delivered as it may be best 
believed, not as it may be best examined, “there is a kind of contract 
of error between the deliverer and the receiver,’ because “in this 
same anticipated and prevented knowledge, no man knoweth how he 
came to the knowledge which he hath obtained.” This is the way 
of rhetoric and the oratorical style; the way of the essay style is 
quite different, for “knowledge that is delivered as a thread to be 
spun on, ought to be delivered and intimated, if it were possible, 
in the same method wherein it was invented; and so is it possible 
of knowledge induced.”*> Here we have the philosophy which under- 
lies the organic method of the “loose” period found in the way of 
Probation; in the Magistral way, which merely announces the results 
of inquiry, one cannot see the thought grow. 


This brings us to another diversity of great consequence—‘“the 
delivery of knowledge in Aphorisms, or in Methods.” Here Bacon 
begins by condemning the practice of spinning a few axioms or ob- 
servations into a solemn and formal art; “but the writing in Aphorisms 
hath many excellent virtues, whereto the writing in Method doth not 
approach.” 


For first, it trieth the writer, whether he be superficial or solid: for Apho- 
risms, except they should be ridiculous, cannot be made but of the pith and 
heart of sciences; for discourse of illustration is cut off; recitals of examples 
are cut off; discourse of connection and order is cut off; descriptions of prac- 
tice are cut off; so there remaineth nothing to fill the Aphorisms but some good 
quantity of observation: and therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason will 


221 bid., p. 124. 
237bid., p. 124. 
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attempt, to write aphorisms, but he that is sound and grounded. But in 
Methods, 
Tantum series juncturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris 


[the arrangement and connexion and joining of the parts has so much effect], 
as a man shall make a great shew of an art, which if it were disjointed 
would come to little. Secondly, Methods are more fit to win consent or belief, 
but less fit to point to action; for they carry a kind of demonstration in orb or 
circle, one part illuminating another, and therefore satisfy; but particulars, 
being dispersed, do best agree with dispersed directions. And lastly, Aphorisms, 
representing a knowledge broken, do invite men to enquire farther; whereas 
Methods, carrying the shew of a total, do secure men, as if they were at 
furthest “4 


If we recall the passage on the schoolmen, we must conclude that the 
vice of the schoolmen becomes a virtue in the realm of style; that 
aphorisms, which must be filled with “some good quantity of obser- 
vation,” belong to the method of inducing knowledge; and that a 
Senecan style represents a knowledge broken, and therefore avoids 
the “contract of error between the deliverer and the receiver.” Here 
methods present knowledge as it may be best believed, and aphorisms 
as it may be best examined, with a view to further inquiry. They 
are different styles for different purposes, and so Bacon used them. 
But the method of probation is not the same as Methods of persua- 
sion; rather, it belongs, with Aphorisms, to induction and the Senecan 
style. 


Bacon wrote his severest philosophical work, the Novum Organum, 
in Aphorisms; but he clothed his popular Advancement of Learning 
in the rhetoric of persuasion or Methods. And yet it would be a 
mistake to say that “discourse of illustration,” “discourse of connection 
and order,” and “descriptions of practice” are always cut off in the 
former and never in the latter. The habit of aphorism and the urge 
to persuade were too strong in Bacon to permit single-minded devo- 
tion to one manner of expression. The chief exception to this judg- 
ment is, of course, his early essays. They provide the best illustration 
of the aphorism in which his thought seems commonly to have been 
formulated. His change of style in the Essays reflects not so much 
a growing disapproval of Senecan style as a change from aphorisms 
to methods for a particular purpose. In this instance the change 
seems to have derived from his meditation on the function of rhetoric 
in connection with the Stoic method in moral counsel. In the Ad- 





“Tbid., p. 125. 
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vancement of Learning Bacon defends rhetoric by saying that virtue 
must be shown “to the Imagination in lively representation”: 


for to shew her to Reason only in subtilty of argument, was a thing ever de. 
rided in Chrysippus and many of the Stoics; who thought to thrust virtue upon 
men by sharp disputations and conclusions, which have no sympathy with the 
will of man.*5 

But in the De Augmentis Scientiarum he declares more specifically 
that virtue must be shown “to the imagination in as lively representa- 


tion as possible, by ornament of words”’: 


For the method of the Stoics, who thought to thrust virtue upon men by 
concise and sharp maxims and conclusions, which have little sympathy with the 
imagination and will of man, has been justly ridiculed by Cicero.** 


In 1623, then, Bacon condemns the method of the Stoics in moral 
counsel expressly because aphorisms have little imaginative appeal; 
then, having detected another vanity in the Senecan style, he agrees 
with Cicero in ridiculing the Stoic method in moral essays. That this 
objection was not so sharply defined for Bacon in 1605 or even in 
1612 seems the plain inference from the change in his essay style, 
since that change really does not appear until the 1625 edition. The 
difference between the parallel essays of 1597 and 1612 is chiefly one 
of slight revision or addition; it is not so striking as the difference 
between the parallel essays of 1612 and 1625, for the latter can 
truly be said to be revised and even rewritten from the point of view 
of Methods.** Only in 1625 does the aphoristic character of the 
Essays appear seriously modified, if not forsaken. Aphorisms, Bacon 
seems to have concluded, are appropriate to philosophy or science be- 
cause they “invite men to enquire farther”; they are permissible to 
“dispersed meditations” (his early essays) because they give “dis- 
persed directions’; but Methods are more appropriate to moral es- 
says because “methods are more fit to win consent or belief.” 

If the Advancement of Learning contained the seed of disapproval 
of Senecan style, the De Augmentis Scientiarum brought the full- 
grown plant. After his condemnation of the Ciceronian style, Bacon 
now adds this criticism: 


25] bid., p. 128. 

26] bid., p. 536. 

“7See E. Arber’s Harmony of the Essays (London, 1871) for parallel versions. 
Bacon’s attitude toward rhetoric and Stoic method should be added to the ex- 
planation of his change of style in R. S. Crane’s article on the Essays, Schelling 
Anniversary Papers (New York, 1923), pp. 98 ff. 
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Litle better is that kind of stile (yet neither is that altogether exempt from 
vanity) which neer about the same time succeeded this Copy and superfluity 
of speech. The labour here is altogether, That words may be aculeate, sentences 
concise, and the whole contexture of the speech and discourse, rather rounding 
into it selfe, than spread and dilated: So that it comes to passe by this Artifice, 
that every passage seemes more witty and waighty than indeed it is. Such a 
stile as this we finde more excessively in Seneca; more moderately in Tacitus 
and Plinius Secundus i and of late it hath bin very pleasing unto the eares of 
our time. And this kind of expression hath found such acceptance with meaner 
capacities, as to be a dignity and ornament to Learning; neverthelesse, by the 
more exact judgements, it hath bin deservedly dispised, and may be set down 
as a distemper of Learning, seeing it is nothing else but a hunting after words, 
and fine placing of them.*5 
One of “the more exact judgements,” as we have seen, was Sir Henry 
Savile; the “meaner capacities” with whom this kind of expression had 
found such favor were, as we know, actually the Senecan essayists 
and character-writers for whom Bacon had set the example. Perhaps 
Bacon only perceived the dangers of his own style when it fell into 
the hands of meaner talents; at any rate, he could not be charged 
with the “vanity” of it, which is what he really condemns after all. 
Since he prized above all “‘weight of matter,” it is not surprising that 
he should condemn his own style when it merely disguised the lack 
of weight. But to be weighty in his day it was necessary to be 
Senecan, and Bacon moderated rather than deserted his own Sene- 


canism. 
III 


The greatest vanity of Senecan style, however, appeared in the 
sermons of Bacon’s friend, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes. As we have 
already observed, Bacon suggested (perhaps unintentionally) the pro- 
priety of Senecan style to the scholastic mind: “as was said of Seneca, 
Verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera; so a man may truly say 
of the schoolmen, Quaestionum minutiis scientiarum frangunt soli- 
ditatem.” Bacon fell upon the schoolmen’s “digladiation about sub- 
tilities,” since all their thirst for truth proved only “fierce with dark 
keeping”; “in the inquiry of the divine truth their pride inclined to 
leave the oracle of God’s word and to vanish in the mixture of their 
own inventions.’’*® The same charges were brought against preachers 
like Andrewes. Bacon also remarked that in contrast to the Ciceronian 
the scholastic “writings were altogether in a differing style and form; 





*SAdvancement and Proficience of Learning, translated by Gilbert Wats (Ox- 
ford, 1640), p. 29; cf. Works, ed. cit., p. 55 n. 


“Works, ed. cit., p. 56. 
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taking liberty to coin and frame new terms of art to express their 
own sense and to avoid circuit of speech, without regard to the pure. 
ness, pleasantness, and (as I may call it) lawfulness of the phrase 
or word.’”°° In short, the schoolmen were guilty of Senecan faults 
when compared with the Ciceronians. Bacon’s remarks on the school- 
men contain suggestions of two charges later brought against An- 
drewes’s sermon style; both charges have a curious relevance to 
Quintilian’s criticism that Seneca broke the weight of his matter by 
cultivating sententiae. One of these charges relates to Andrewes’s 
practice of “division,” of “crumbling” his text; and the other to his 
“wit” or levity in serious matters.** These two aspects of “rerum 
pondera minutissimis sententiis fregit” are implied in Quintilian on 
Seneca;** they suggest the propriety of the Senecan style to the 
scholastic mind. 

Both Andrewes and Donne were not only scholastic but also Senecan 
in their traits of style; they were both greatly influenced by the 
church fathers who had a Senecan bent, such as Tertullian.** The 
most striking trait of “metaphysical” style, which has a close affinity 
to the Senecan, is the teasing out of ideas and figures so as to reveal 
their ambiguous, antithetic, or paradoxical aspects. This is present 
in Andrewes when he crumbles a text to pieces; it finds a place in 
the criticism which Dr. Johnson directed against the ‘metaphysical 
poets’; and it is not absent from the work of the character-writers. 
Senecan brevity, abruptness, and point characterize the sentences of 
Andrewes, and affect those of Donne, though less obviously. The 
stylistic aims once expressed by Donne are clearly Senecan: 


. with such succinctness and brevity, as may consist with clearness, and 
perspicuity, in such manner, and method, as may best enlighten your under- 
standings, and least encumber your memories, I shall open unto you [the mean- 
ing of the text].54 


In 1710 Steele remembers Donne in connection with such aims. Hav- 
ing remarked that Boccalini sentences a laconic writer, for using three 
words where two would have served, to read all the works of Guic- 
ciardini, Steel comments: 


8°Tbid., p. 54. 

31See W. F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory (London, 1932), pp. 351-65, 
“The Attack on the ‘Metaphysicals’.” 

%2Quintiiian, Jnstitutiones Oratoriae, X. 1. 

33Qn the Senecan cult in sermon style see W. F. Mitchell, op. cit., items 1n- 
dexed under “Senecan” and “Tertullian.” 

34Works, ed. Alford (1839), v1, 146; quoted by Mitchell, op. cit., p. 191. 
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This Guicciardini is so very prolix and circumstantial in his writings, that 
I remember our countryman, doctor Donne, speaking of that majestic and con- 
cise manner in which Moses has described the creation of the world, adds, ‘that 
if such an author as Guicciardini were to have written on such a subject, the 
world itself would not have been able to have contained the books that gave 
the history of its creation.’”*° 
The “majestic and concise manner” is as brief a formulation of 
Jacobean ideals as one could find; only the wit is wanting. 

But before the death of George Herbert the “wit” and “division” 
of Andrewes, which have their analogues in Seneca, had begun to 
provoke criticism. For his “country parson” Herbert prescribes an- 
other style and method: 


The parson’s method in handling of a text, consists of two parts: first, a 
plain and evident declaration of the meaning of the text; and secondly, some 
choice observations drawn out of the whole text, as it lies entire, and unbroken 
in the Scripture itself. This he thinks natural, and sweet, and grave. Whereas 
the other way of crumbling a text into small parts, as, the person speaking, 
or spoken to, the subject, and object, and the like, hath neither in it- sweetness, 
nor gravity, nor variety, since the words apart are not Scripture, but a Dic- 
tionary, and may be considered alike in all the Scripture.s# 

Thus Herbert anticipates the method of Tillotson and condemns that 
of Andrewes, in which Donne was a lesser offender. Herbert begins 
his criticism of ‘‘witty” preaching in these significant words: 

By these and other means the parson procures attention; but the character 
of his sermon is holiness; he is not witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy. A 
character, that Hermogenes never dreamed of, and therefore he could give no 
precept thereof.37 
But while Herbert deplores the wit he reveals the profit to be derived 
from Senecan brevity. Of course Senecan wit was not “metaphysical” 
wit, but Seneca provided the chief classical model of a witty prose 
style. 

By the time of Robert South there was something like a general 
disapproval of the witty preaching represented by Andrewes. At the 
same time that South cultivates the Senecan qualities which pass into 
Restoration style, he succumbs to some of the wit that he condemns 
in Andrewes or disparages by association with Seneca. In The Scribe 
Instructed, preached in 1660, South administers severe reproof to 
two kinds of preaching: that which sponsors “a puerile and indecent 





35Tatler, No. 264, December 16, 1710. Cf. Donne, ed. Alford, 1v, 491. _ 

36Works (London, 1836), 1, 17-18. The Priest to the Temple was first printed 
in 1652. Herbert, it may be recalled, had acted as Latin scribe for Bacon. 

37]/bid., pp. 15-16. The witty preacher used his “pyrotechnics” to procure at- 
tention. 
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sort of levity,’ and that which follows a “mean, heavy, careless, and 
insipid way of handling things sacred,” or the manner of the school 
of Andrewes and that of the Puritans. Of the former he declares: 


What Quintilian most discreetly says of Seneca’s handling philosophy, that be 
did rerum pondera minutissimis sententiis frangere, break, and, as it were, emas- 
culate the weight of his subject by little affected sentences, the same may with 
much more reason be applied to the practice of those, who detract from the 
excellency of things sacred by a comical lightness of expression: as when their 
prayers shall be set out in such dress, as if they did not supplicate, but com- 
pliment Almighty God; and their sermons so garnished with quibbles and trifles, 
as if they played with truth and immortality; and neither believed these things 
themselves, nor were willing that others should.“> 


Quintilian speaks to South even more pertinently about the wit of 
Andrewes than about that of Seneca, and South finds Quintilian rele- 
vant to the practice of “division”: 


Such are wholly mistaken in the nature of wit: for true wit is a severe and 
manly thing. Wit in divinity is nothing else, but sacred truths suitably express- 
ed. It is not shreds of Latin or Greek, nor a Deus dixit, and a Deus benedixit, 
nor those little quirks, or divisions into the 6m, the dwt, and the xadén, or 
the egress, regress, and progress, and other such stuff, (much like the style of a 
lease,) that can properly be called wit. For that is not wit which consists 
not with wisdom.* 


South is here purging the Senecan or “differing” sermon style of its 
“Jevity’—in both of the senses in which Quintilian suggested that 
it was an enemy to gravitas. The standards by which South reproves 
this wit are obviously Restoration. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude that South was not Senecan 
in style, or that his ideals of style were not definitely Senecan, in 
the better sense of brevity and plainness rather than “point.” No 
one can overlook his clearly Senecan requirements for style in A 
Discourse against Long and Extempore Prayers.*° His thoroughly 
Baconian view and an epitome of Jacobean stylistic ambitions find 
expression in one short paragraph: 

In fine, brevity and succinctness of speech is that, which, in philosophy or 
speculation, we call maxim, and first principle; in the counsels and resolves of 
practical wisdom, and the deep mysteries of religion, oracle; and lastly, in mat- 
ters of wit, and the finenesses of imagination, epigram. All of them, severally 


and in their kinds, the greatest and the noblest things that the mind of man 
can shew the force and dexterity of its faculties in.*! 


38Sermons (Oxford, 1842), m, 359. 
39] bid. 
40] bid., 1, 334-56. . 
417 bid.. p. 338. South. like Donne, praises the style of Genesis for its brevity; 
unlike Donne, he refers to Longinus in this connection. 
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Here we are reminded of the advantage of “aphorisms” over “meth- 
ods,” and we should not forget that “oracle” and “epigram” led into 
“strong lines.” It is significant that in condemning the “vanity” of 
the school of Andrewes, South confuses the “metaphysical” and “Sene- 
can” aspects of their levity; it is not less significant that he himself 
remains stoutly Senecan in the plainer fashion of Bishop Hall. 

Before we return to the secular prose, we should recall that clear- 
ness or perspicuity is not a trustworthy guide to the ideals or af- 
finities of styles, since perspicuity is the constant of language as a 
vehicle of communication. It is rather the variants, or the qualities 
associated with perspicuity, that give styles their peculiar character. 
Thus when John Hughes tells us, in his essay Of Style, that the 
qualifications of a good style are propriety, perspicuity, elegance, and 
cadence, it is the propriety, elegance, and cadence that are significant. 
When Ben Jonson likewise names perspicuity, but in connection with 
other qualities, it is the other qualities that differentiate the ideals 
of Jonson from those of Hughes; the difference will tell us much of 
the evolution of style between Jonson and Hughes. Of course an 
emphasis upon brevity endangers perspicuity, and obscurity flies in 
the face of this constant of language; otherwise, the presence or ab- 
sence of that constant is not in itself very significant. With this 
reminder, we may return to the seventeenth-century awareness of 
Senecan style in secular prose. 


IV 


Both Seneca and Tacitus were great favorites of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Seneca appealed as a moralist who could 
put even the Christian to shame, and Tacitus rivaled Machiavelli for 
shrewd political wisdom. As Jonson’s “New Cry” puts it, Tacitus 
appealed to “ripe statesmen, ripe!”’: 

They carry in their pockets Tacitus, 

And the Gazetti, or Gallo-Belgicus. 
One of the first essayists, Robert Johnson, finds Tacitus the perfect 
historian and remarks his “iudiciall, but strangelie briefe sentences.”** 
Seneca and Tacitus, as we have already observed, were the Jacobean 


models for such sentences. 
But Seneca was also a model of another sort—the kind that Burton 





42Essaies, or Rather Imperfect Offers (London, 1601), “Of Histories.” 
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found in him. When Burton explains his own style in “Democritus 
to the Reader,” he comments on the difference of tastes in style: 
“He respects matter, thou art wholly for words, he loves a loose 
and free style, thou art all for neat composition, strong lines, hyper- 
boles, allegories . . .”** To Burton the alternatives are the “loose” 
style, which respects matter, and the “neat” style, which employs 
strong lines; for both of which Seneca provided a model. Respecting 
matter rather than words, Burton calls upon Seneca to support his 
“extemporean style’: 

Besides, it was the observation of the wise Seneca, when you see a fellow 
careful about his words, and neat in his speech, know this for a certainty, that 
man’s mind is busied about toys, there’s no solidity im him. Non est ornamen- 
tum virile concinnitas.44 
The seventeenth century did not forget this other side of Seneca, 
but his “curt” style attracted more attention. Somewhat later a 
more elaborate Latin mould engaged the attention of Browne and 
Milton; it cannot be called loose in quite the same sense that Burton 
is loose, for it endeavored to suggest concinnitas. 

In 1615 when Nicholas Breton, a belated Elizabethan, wrote Char- 
acters upon Essaies, he dedicated his work to Bacon, but it was a 
feeble imitation. Nevertheless, it received significant praise in the 
eulogistic verse of I. B. “Jn Laudem Operis”’: 


I herein finde few words, great worth involve: 
A Lipsian stile, terse Phrase... . 


But the praise was not significant enough for a modern editor,*® who 
explains “Lipsian” by the note “lip salve, flattering speech.” A 
“Lipsian stile, terse Phrase,” refers of course to the Senecan style 
of Justus Lipsius. Less flattering is another reference to Lipsian 
style which appears in John Earle’s character of “A selfe-conceited 
Man” as set forth in 1628: 


His tenent is alwayes singular, and aloofe from the vulgar as hee can, from 
which you must not hope to wrest him. He ha’s an excellent humor, for an 
Heretique, and in these dayes made the first Arminian. He prefers Ramus be- 
fore Aristotle, & Paracelsus before Galen, and whosoever with most Paradox is 
commended & Lipsius his hopping stile, before either Tully or Quéintilian*® 


434natomy of Melancholy (Bohn ed.), 1, 25. 

44] bid., pp. 30-31. 

45Ursula Kentish-Wright (ed.), 4 Mad World My Masters and Other Prose 
Works (London, 1929), 1, 151. 

46 Micro-cosmographie (London, 1628), “Character 12.” Note that a love of 
paradox goes with a Senecan style. 
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In later editions the Lipsian passage is deleted. Earle must have 
realized either that this style had become too common to be a para- 
dox or that his own style made the paradox invidious. At any rate, 
Earle shows us that the abrupt or “hopping” style of Lipsius was 
the smart fashion as opposed to the correct Ciceronian. These two 
references to Lipsius give us the cardinal features of the Senecan 
style as it seemed to the seventeenth century: it was terse in phrase 
and abrupt in movement. 


Owen Feltham, who bears the clear imprint of Baconian imitation, 
speaks of style in his essay “Of Preaching,” which was added to his 
Resolves in 1628. His preferences in style are plainly Senecan: 


A man can never speak too well, where he speaks not too obscure. Long 
and distended clauses, are both tedious to the ear, and difficult for their re- 
taining. A sentence well couched, takes both the sense and the understanding. 
I love not those cart-rope speeches, that are longer than the memory of man 
can fathom. . . . The weighty lines men find upon the stage, I am persuaded, 
have been the lures, to draw away the pulpit-followers.4* 


Sententious but not obscure, such is the good style; apparently the 
pulpit had not been Senecan enough. Feltham feels that besides the 
advantage of action, the stage has the benefit of a “more compassed 
language: the dulcia sermonis, moulded into curious phrase.” Echoing 
the opinion that action is “the chiefest part of an Orator,”’ Feltham 
adds: 


And this is Seneca’s opinion: Fit words are better than fine ones, I like not 
those that are injudiciously made, but such as be expressively significant; that 
lead the mind to something, besides the naked term.4* 


But judgment is necessary for depth: as “Saint Augustine says, Tully 
was admired more for his tongue, than his mind.” And yet studied 
language is not altogether vain, for “he that reads the Fathers, shall 
find them, as if written with a crisped pen.” Fit words do not pre- 
clude study, but rather enjoin it. “He prodigals a mine of excellency,” 
says Feltham, “that lavishes a terse oration to an aproned auditory”; 
but if the orator must have judgment, still a terse oration was a mine 
of excellency to Feltham. 





*7Resolves (Temple Classics ed.), p. 62. “In the development of English 
style,” says Joseph Jacobs, “the decisive and critical moment is the introduction 
of the easy short sentence” (Howell’s Familiar Letters [London, 1892], I, lxi). 
But the curt style brought premeditated shortness rather than extemporary ease; 
cf. Howell’s emphasis on brevity in his first letter. 

Tbid., p. 63. 
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If we have any doubt of Feltham’s Senecanism, Thomas Randolph 
sets it at rest. His Conceited Peddler (1630), which W. C. Hazlitt 
calls “a shrewd satire on the follies and vices of the age,” makes 
much of “points” and of ‘“‘a sovereign box of cerebrum” produced by 
alchemy, “the fire being blown with the long-winded blast of a Cicero- 
nian sentence, and the whole confection boiled from a pottle to a 
pint in the pipkin of Seneca.’’*” Of course “points” were the favorite 
form of Senecan wit, and the brevity of Seneca appeared by con- 
trast with Ciceronian length. Randolph shows that for his age the 
Senecan and the Ciceronian were the two poles between which style 
turned. His verses “To Master Feltham on his book of Resolves” 
place Feltham accordingly: “Nor doth the cinnamon-bark deserve 
less praise”’: 

I mean, the style being pure, and strong and round; 
Not long, but pithy; being short-breath’d, but sound, 
Such as the grave, acute, wise Seneca sings— 

That best of tutors to the worst of kings. 

Not long and empty; lofty, but not proud; 

Subtle, but sweet; high, but without a cloud. 


Well-settled, full of nerves—in brief ’tis such, 
That in a little hath comprised much.5® 


Little could be added to this character of Senecan style, for such it 
appeared to that age; pithy, short-breathed, grave, acute, and nerv- 
ous—such was Seneca and such Feltham. ‘Round,’ here and else- 
where, seems to acquire an Anti-Ciceronian significance if we recall 
Wats’s translation of Bacon on Senecan style: “The labour here is 
altogether, That words may be aculeate, sentences concise, and the 
whole contexture of the speech and discourse, rather rounding into 
it selfe, than spread and dilated.” The Senecan style was concise 
and “round” rather than “spread and dilated” like the Ciceronian; 
in Bacon’s Latin, “oratio denique potius versa quam fusa.” Jonson, 
following Vives, gives a similar significance to “round”’: 


The next thing to the stature, is the figure and feature in Language: that 
is, whether it be round, and streight, which consists of short and _ succinct 
Periods, numerous, and polished, or square and firme, which is to have equall 
and strong parts, everywhere answerable, and weighed.*! 


49Works, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1875), 1, 40 and 44. 

50]bid., u, 575. This passage clearly suggests the pattern of Denham’s ap0s- 
trophe to the Thames; cf. “The Rhetorical Pattern of Neo-Classical Wit,” Mod- 
ern Philology, xxximt (1935), 77. 

51 Discoveries, ed. M. Castelain (Paris, 1906), pp. 105 and 106 n. 
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Here “round” goes with short and succinct periods, while “square” 
goes with concinnitas or symmetry of structure. 

Jonson pauses in his Discoveries (1641) to condemn all the es- 
sayists,°* but a few pages later he eulogizes Bacon: 


Yet there hapn’d, in my time, one noble Speaker, who was full of gravity 
in his speaking. His language (where hee could spare, or pass by a jest) was 
nobly censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more weight- 
ily, or suffer’d lesse emptinesse, lesse idlenesse, in what hee utter’d. No member 
of his speech, but consisted of his owne graces. His hearers could not cough, 
or looke aside from him, without losse.5% 


Of course, Jonson is speaking of Bacon as an orator, but it was for 
speaking thus “prestly” that Cicero condemned the Stoics.** For 
Jonson, however, Bacon may “stand as the mark and acme of our 
language,” and of the style which Jonson favored. 


Much of his most personal stylistic doctrine Jonson draws from 
Seneca’s famous Epistles (114, 115) and from similar matter in 
Vives’s De Ratione Dicendi. Out of Vives comes his summary of 
the varieties of succinct style: 


A strict and succinct style is that, where you can take away’ nothing without 
losse, and that losse to be manifest. The briefe style is that which expresseth 
much in little. The concise style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves 
somewhat to bee understood. The abrupt style, which hath many breaches, 
and doth not seeme to end, but fall.55 


Against this passage Jonson sets the names Tacitus, The Laconic, 
Suetonius, Seneca and Fabianus; Vives refers to Seneca for the re- 
mark that Fabianus inclines to the abrupt style but Cicero ends 
everything. Jonson does not borrow intact one of Vives’s most Senecan 
comments: “Venustissimae sunt periodi, quae fiunt vel ex antithetis, 
vel acuté concluso argumento.” While Jonson echoes Bacon’s words 
on Ciceronian style, he removes their sting.°’ However, when Jonson 
writes on epistolary style, his remarks are thoroughly Senecan. These 
remarks present his most complete statement on style, and although 
apparently drawn from John Hoskins’s Directions for Speech and 





“27bid., p. 39. 


‘Ibid, p. 47. Bacon, like Seneca, was nobly censorious “where he could 
spare, or pass by a jest.” 


Cf. Brutus, XXXI1. 


S7bid., pp. 100-01. Quintilian (X. i. 106) says that “from Demosthenes 
nothing can be taken away, to Cicero nothing can be added.” 


“Tbid., pp. 108-109. 
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Siyle," are parallel to the requirements laid down in the Epistolica 
Institutio of Justus Lipsius. 

In the Lipsian scheme five qualities were necessary:  Obrevitas, 
perspicuitas, simplicitas, venustas, and decentia. These are subsumed 
under four heads by Hoskins, whose statement of the Lipsian doctrine 
is retailed by Jonson.** “The first is brevity”: 


Brevity is attained in matter, by avoiding idle Complements, Prefaces, Pro- 

testations, Parentheses, superfluous circuit of figures, and digressions: In the 
composition, by omitting Conjunctions (Not onely; But also; Both the one, 
and the other, whereby it commeth to passe) and such like idle Particles, that 
have no great business in a serious Letter, but breaking of sentences; as often 
times a short journey is made long, by unnecessary baits.°” 
Remembering that Jonson on epistolary style was merely the public 
voice of Hoskins, we may say that Jonson particularizes the means 
by which the disjunctive or disconnected Senecan style was achieved.” 
But he remembers that Quintilian says “there is a briefnesse of the 
parts sometimes, that makes the whole long’; and comments thus: 
“This is the fault of some Latine Writers, within these last hundred 
years, of my reading, and perhaps Seneca may be appeacht of it; 
I accuse him not.” 

“The next property of Epistolarie style is Perspicuity,” and with 
this Jonson combines “Plainenesse,”’ which is simplicitas in Lipsius. 
Following Lipsius, who quotes Seneca’s wish that his epistles might 
be “illaboratus et facilis,” Jonson counsels informality or “a diligent 
kind of negligence.” The third quality is vigor or “Life and Quick- 
ness”; Lipsius says, “Venustatem appello; cum sermo totus alacer, 
vivus, erectus est.” Here Lipsius names and Jonson suggests the “ar- 
gutae sententiae’ of Senecan style. The last quality, the decentia 
of Lipsius, becomes discretio, “respect to discerne,”’ or propriety in 
Jonson. In all these matters, however, Jonson was merely repeating 
Hoskins, who noted with some disapproval the new tendency toward 
a “sententious” or Senecan style. 


? 


5?Edited from manuscript by Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton, 1935). Although 
the Directions (1599?) was not printed under Hoskins’s name, it was given to 
the public partially by Jonson and almost completely by Blount. The section 
“For Penning of Letters,” which Hoskins adapted from Lipsius, is found al- 
most verbatim in Jonson, and with some modification in Blount, whose version 
will be discussed. later. 


58Qp cit., pp. 112-16. 

‘97 bid., p. 113. 

60Suetonius records Caligula’s contempt for Seneca’s style as “sand minus 
mortar” (Cal., Li). 
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But this hierarchy of stylistic qualities, with brevity heading the 
list, is Senecan; and perspicuity, being a constant in communication, 
is less significant than vigor, which receives a Senecan definition. 
Although Jonson is given to quoting Quintilian, his own practice shows 
that Senecan doctrine was more persuasive in moulding his style.*! 


The “English Seneca,” Bishop Hall, was criticized by the eighteenth 
century because “he abounds rather too much with antitheses and 
witty turns” ;°* but his Senecanism had already been criticized by Mil- 
ton. In the Smectymnuan controversy Hall referred to his own style 
in his Answer to Smectymnuus’s Vindication: “In the sequel, my 
words, which were never yet taxed for an offensive superfluity, shall 
be very few; and such as, to your greater wonder, I shall be beholden 
for, to my kind adversaries.” While defending the authors of Smec- 
tymnuus in his Apology, Milton declares that Hall’s design was “with 
quips and snapping adages to vapour them out,” and that he could 
not endure that they “should thus lie at the mercy of a coy flirting 
style; to be girded with frumps and curtal gibes, by one who makes 
sentences by the statute, as if all above three inches long were con- 
fiscate.”*’ Although his opponent was anonymous (Hall’s son?), Mil- 
ton was here answering Bishop Hall directly, and criticizing his style 
for its Senecan traits. Milton returns to the attack in a stronger 
vein when he declares that the Remonstrant 


sobs me out half-a-dozen phthisical mottoes, wherever he had them, hopping 
short in the measure of convulsion-fits; in which labour the agony of his wit 
having escaped narrowly, instead of well-sized periods, he greets us with a 
quantity of thumb-ring posies.* 


Milton, who believed in well-sized periods, thus condemns “Lipsius 
his hopping style’ and “this tormentor of semicolons.” 

Milton’s own taste comes out more clearly in a later statement 
about the clerks of the university who are to be ministers: 


1§ee Dryden’s character of Jonson in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy: “Ii 
there was any fault in his language, ‘twas that he weaved it too closely and 
laboriously, in his serious plays: perhaps too, he did a little too much Romanize 
our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much Latin as 
he found them: wherein, though he learnedly followed the idiom of their lan- 
guage, he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours. 

®2Cf. W. F. Mitchell, op. cit., p. 367. 

88Prose Works (Bohn ed.), m, 99. 


“47bid., p. 135. This passage does not refer directly to Hall, but it repeats 
the charges already made against his style. 
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How few among them that know to write or speak in a pure style; much less 

to distinguish the ideas and various kinds of style in Latin barbarous, and oft 
not without solecisms, declaiming in rugged and miscellaneous gear blown to- 
gether by the four winds, and in their choice preferring the gay rankness of 
Apuleius, Arnobius, or any modern fustianist, before the native Latinisms of 
Cicero. 
Here is clear disapproval of the “modern fustianist,’”’ who was com- 
monly an Anti-Ciceronian. In 1622 Archbishop Abbot, in a letter 
to All Souls College, had found fault with the general deterioration 
of Latin style at Oxford: “‘The style of your letter is somewhat 
abrupt and harsh, and doth rather express an affected brevity than 
the old Ciceronian oratory. And I am sorry to hear that this new 
way of writing is not only become the fault of the College, but of 
the University itself.”°° Likewise, to Milton the humanist a pure 
style meant Cicero, and neither “the knotty Africanisms, the pam- 
pered metaphors, the intricate and involved sentences of the fathers,’ 
nor the Senecan style condemned by Abbot. As a humanist Milton 
scorned not only those who confused “the ideas and various kinds 
of style in Latin barbarous,” but also those who introduced Senecan 
style into English prose. 

The Latin mould of Milton’s style is so obvious that we may 
pause to consider the contemporary awareness of such a mould in 
English. In “A Discourse of Languages” Richard Flecknoe attributes 
the variations of English style “to the severall Inclinations and Dis- 
positions of Princes and of Times”: 


That of our Ancestors having been plain and simple: That of Queen Eliza- 
beths dayes, flaunting and pufted like her Apparell: That of King Jame’s, Regis 
ad exemplum, inclining much to the Learned and Erudite, as (if you observe it) 
in the late Kings dayes, the Queen having a mayne ascendancy and predomi- 
nance in the Court, the French style with the Courtyers was chiefely in vogue 
and Fashion.®S 


Flecknoe goes on to say that the inclination of the times has cor- 
rupted their metaphors with military terms; “much of the Chican 
having likewise entred for its part, even to the Scripture style amongst 
the common Rabble, who are our Rabbies now, and Gypsies cant it in 
851bid., p. 155. 7 

5S6Quoted from the Archives of All Souls by Montagu Burrows in his edition 
of The Register of the Visitors of the University of Oxford, 1647 to 1658 (Cam- 
den Society, 1881), p. xcvii. 

57 Prose Works, u, 388. The effect of academic Latin composition upon Eng- 
lish prose is often neglected in modern accounts of 17th century style. Both 
Lipsius and Muretus were read in the schools 

68Miscellania (London, 1653), p. 77. 
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the Hebrew phrase.” The consequence of all this appears in another 
passage: 

For the differencing of Stiles (to go on with this matter, since we have 
begun) wee may divide them into the Vulgar, or that of the Time, and the 
Learned and Erudite: which he, who writes for Fame and lasting, should prin- 
cipally affect: It bearing Translation best, being cast in the Latine mould, which 


never varies: whilst that of the Time changes perpetually, according to the 
various humors of the Time.®9 


Those who would write for posterity must now write, not in Latin, 
but in the learned and erudite style which is cast in the Latin mould. 
Since the Jacobean style was of this persuasion, we might expect 
that a Jacobean writer would offer a suitable model; and in the 
refinement of English no name stood higher than that of Bacon at 
this time. In 1644 the writer of Vindex Anglicus tells us that “the 
renowned Lord Bacon taught us to speak the terms of art in our 
own language”;*® in 1650 Dr. Walter Charleton links Browne with 
Bacon in the “Carmination or refinement of English”;*! and in 1653 
S. S. (probably Samuel Sheppard) praises Bacon for being “so suc- 
cinct, elaborate, and sententious” that the best foreign wits think it 
the highest honor to translate him into their native languages.** If 
Bacon set a popular example in his Essays, he set a more learned 
example in his Advancement of Learning; for his terms of art carried 
from Jonson to Browne, and his period supplied an Anti-Ciceronian 
but Latin mould for more elaborate writing. 

Sir Thomas Browne seems to have been of Flecknoe’s mind when 
he explained why he wrote the Pseudodoxia Epidemica in English 
rather than Latin, and how the “paradoxology” of his subject some- 
times carried him into “expressions beyond mere English apprehen- 
sions”: 

And, indeed, if elegancy still proceedeth, and English pens maintain that 
stream we have of late observed to flow from many, we shall, within few 
years, be fain to learn Latin to understand English, and a work will prove of 
equal facility in either. Nor have we addressed our pen or style unto the 


people, (whom books do not redress, and [who] are this way incapable of 
reduction,) but unto the knowing and leading part of learning.’ 


Thus, in Milton’s time, Browne suggests that there was an unusual 
"Ibid. p. 78 
“Harleian Miscellany (London, 1810), v, 431. fi 
IEpistle Dedicatory to Helmont’s Ternary of Paradoxes (London, 1650), 
sig. clr. 
"Paradoxes or Encomions (London, 1653), p. 10 
“Works. ed S. Wilkin (Bohn ed.), 1, 3. 
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effort to cast English into a Latin mould, or to bring Latin terms into 
English, at least when a writer was not addressing the vulgar. But 
where Browne went to extremes in the terms of art, Milton went to 
extremes in the Latin mould, setting his Latin constructions against 
the idiom of the “loose” period in English. This more elaborate Latin 
mould, which suggested concinnitas, was the result of an effort to 
stem the idiomatic current of the time. 

In 1654 Richard Whitlock, in his preface to Zootomia, declared 
that Plutarch’s discourses most invite imitation for the form, and are 
not behind any for matter, “if mixt sometimes with those Mucrones 
Sermonum, Enlivening Touches of Seneca full of smart Fancy, solid 
sense and accurate reason.” The wit of Seneca was for Whitlock still 
a desirable addition to the essay; but “Exactness of wriling on any 
Subject in Poetick heights of Fancy, or Rhetoricall Descants of Appli- 
cation,” he left to others: 


For my own part I may say, as Lipsius in his Epistle; Rationem meam scri- 
bendi scire vis? fundo, non scribo, nec id nisi in Calore & interno quodam Im- 
petu, haud aliter quam Poetae. Would you know (saith he) my manner of 
writing? it is a kind of voluntary Tiding of, not Pumping for; Notions flowing, 
not forced; like Poets unconstrained Heats and Raptures: such is mine, rather 
a running Discourse than a Grave-paced Exactnes, . . .74 
Fundere, if we remember, was the aim of Seneca’s “loose” style; and 
Lipsius here echoes Seneca no less than when he subscribed to the 
curt style in his Quaestiones. But Whitlock’s subscription to this 
aim suggests that the loose rather than the curt style was proving 
congenial to the essay as the product of “a mind thinking.” In- 
formality is the effect of this style and the aim of the personal essay. 

If Whitlock suggests that the loose style is to triumph in the 
Restoration, Thomas Blount’s Academie of Eloquence shows that the 
curt style still has some life before it. This rhetoric, which adopts 
almost in full the Directions of Hoskins and borrows considerably 
from Bacon, ran through five editions between 1654 and 1684; in 
fact, no other rhetoric of that time seems to have been quite so 
popular. If we examine a passage in the Academie on sententiae 
(borrowed with some modernization from Hoskins), we shall discover 
notwithstanding that the ideal form of the curt style is seriously 
threatened: 


Sententia, if it be well used, is a Figure; if ill and too much, a Style, of 
which none that write humorously and factiously, can be clear in these days, 


74Zootomia (London, 1654), sig. a5r. 
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when there are so many Schismes of Eloquence. We study now-a-days accord- 
ing to the predominancy of Criticall fancies. Whilst Moral Philosophy was in 
request, it was rudeness, not to be sententious; whilst Mathematics were of 
late in vogue, all similitudes came from Lines, Circles and Angles; But now that 
Mars is_ predominant, we must recruit our wits, and give our words a new 


Quarter.* ° 


The sententia, which is still acceptable as a figure, is no longer quite 
approved when used so much as to make a style, although it is still 
popular in certain kinds of writing. Its association with moral philos- 
ophy, and so with the moral essay, is specified. But this wariness 
toward the pure form of the curt style does not prevent Blount, any 
more than it prevented Hoskins, from retailing Senecan instructions 
for an epistolary style. 

Blount, who repeats the instructions of Hoskins and Jonson, begins 
with their opening remark on the fashion of this style: “Now for 
Fashion, it consists in four qualities of your Style. The first is 
Brevity.”"* As a sample of Blount’s borrowing, let me quote the 
passage which I have already cited from Jonson: 


Brevity is attain’d upon the matter, by avoiding idle complements, prefaces, 
protestations, long Parentheses, supplications, wanton circuits of Figures, and 
digressions, by composition, omitting conjunctions, Not onely but also, the one 
and the other, whereby it comes to passe, etc. and such like particles, that have 
no great business in a serious Letter; By breaking off sentences; as oftentimes a 
short journey is made long by many baits.77 


“Omitting conjunctions” and “breaking off sentences” are precise 
phrases with which to describe the disconnected “curt period” that 
Professor Croll has analyzed. Blount, however, looks ahead when he 
adds a remark that is much more explicit than any similar idea in 
Jonson, not to mention Hoskins: 


Under this Notion somewhat may be said of Periods, which ought not to 
bee too long, nor yet too short, QUO MAGIS VIRTUS, EO MAGIS MEDI- 
ETAS. All vertue consists in a certain Geometrical mediocrity, equally distant 
from excess and default. 

Again reflecting his time, Blount quotes Longinus in support of an- 
other requirement which suggests that the reign of abruptness is 
over: “There ought likewise to be a speciall regard had to the cadence 





Academie of Eloquence (London, 1654), p. 34. Cf. Hoskins, op. cit., pp. 
38-40. Although Hoskins retailed Senecan doctrine, he was critical of it; and 
Blount adapted this criticism to his own time. Jonson borrowed some of this 
dispraise, which is more discordant in him. 

‘“Ibid., p. 142; cf. Discoveries, ed. cit., p. 112. 

“Ibid., p. 143; cf. Discoveries, p. 113. 
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of the words, that the whole contexture of the Period may yeeld a 
certain kind of harmony to the ear.’’*> 

But the next requirement carries Blount back to the text of Hoskins 
and Jonson: “The next property of Epistolary Style, is, Perspicuity, 
which is not seldom endangered by the former quality.”*® “Under 
this vertue,” echoes Blount, “may come Plainness, which is, not to 
be too curious in the order,’ but to use “a diligent kind of negli- 
gence.” Blount likewise frowns upon “perfumed moding terms,” 
but goes beyond Hoskins and Jonson by referring explicitly to Seneca: 


Besides, a vain curiosity of words hath so scandalized some Philosophers, that 
Seneca (in one of his epistles) says, Had it been possible to make himself un- 
derstood by signes, he would rather serve himself of them, then of discourse, 
to the end he might the better avoid all manner of affectation.®! 


Blount’s third and fourth qualities are identical with those of Hoskins 
and Jonson, the third being “Life” or “Vigor,” and the fourth “Re- 
spect” or Propriety.** Thus Blount fulfills the promise of his Epistle 
Dedicatory “with some particular Instructions and Rules premised, 
for the better attaining to a Pen-perfection.”’ As this Senecan scheme 
of style passed from Hoskins and Jonson to Blount it received im- 
portant though slight alterations; and the Academie of Eloquence, 
perhaps because of this modification, renewed the life of Senecan 
ideals in the early days of the Royal Society—a fact which cannot 
be without significance. 


V 


In conclusion, we may attempt to place the curt Senecan style by 
comparing the stylistic aims expressed by Jonson, Blount, Glanvill, 
and Hughes. In these aims we shall find a simple graph or outline 
of the evolution of prose style during the century. 

Jonson and Blount both advocate brevity, perspicuity (and plain- 
ness), vigor, and propriety; but Blount adds the requirements of 
cadence and medium length in the period. By placing brevity first, 
both testify to the reign of the terse Senecan style; but by advancing 
cadence and “mediocrity” in the period, Blount looks beyond that 


78] bid., pp. 143-44. 

Tbid., p. 144; cf. Discoveries, p. 114. 

‘OT bid., p. 145; cf. Discoveries, p. 115. 

S\fbid., pp. 145-46; cf. Discoveries, p. 116. John Wilkins’s Essay towards a 
Real Character and a Philosophical Language (1668) was an effort in this di- 
rection. 

S27hid., p. 146; cf. Discoveries, p. 116. 
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style. In the quality of plainness, which Jonson and Blount place 
under the head of perspicuity, we find the aim of style which becomes 
dominant after the reign of brevity. 

Joseph Glanvill has as good a right as any to speak for the plain 
style, and his general theme is that “plainness is for ever the best 
eloquence.” After such works as Sprat’s History of the Royal Society 
(1667), Eachard’s Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the 
Clergy (1670), and Arderne’s Directions concerning the Matter and 
Stile of Sermons (1671), Glanvill gave vigorous expression to the doc- 
trine of plainness in An Essay concerning Preaching and A Seasonable 
Defence of Preaching: And the Plain Way of it,’ both published 
in 1678. Plainness is the watchword at this time, and Glanvill would 
have sermon style plain, natural, adequate, familiar but not mean; 
“obvious” rather than “Cryptick.” Glanvill knew what the terse 
Senecan style was, for he had practiced it; hence the significance of 
his remarks on wit. While “some Sermons lose their efficacy and 
force by being too full, and close,” he would not go so far as “what 
M. Cowley saith of Wit in Poetry,” 


Rather than all be Wit, let none be there. 


Associating wit with “closeness,” he concludes that the right course 
is to seek a mean between prolixity and brevity.’ For Glanvill, who 
would not be dull, the “proper, grave, and manly wit” is still “sharp, 
and quick thoughts” set out in lively colours;** his wit still comes 
under the head of “vigor” or “life.” 

But Glanvill emphasizes Blount’s new requirement of a mean be- 
tween prolixity and brevity, and he elevates the rather subordinate 
plainness of Jonson and Blount to first place in the hierarchy of style. 
With Glanvill the reign of brevity has definitely given way to the 
reign of plainness; and plainness, “the best Character of Speech,” is 
not “Bluntness,” but rather a simplicity in which there are no “words 
without sence.” Of the other qualities specified by Jonson and Blount, 
vigor outweighs propriety with Glanvill. If he believes that the wit 
which consists in “playing with words” is “vile and contemptible 
fooling,” he points out that “there is a vice in Preaching quite op- 





834n Essay concerning Preaching (London, 1678), p. 63. This is not, to 
be sure, his first word on the plain style, but it is one of the best statements 
of that style. 

847bid., p. 72. Cowley had also said that wit is not “the dry chips of short 


lung’d Seneca.” 
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posite to this, and that is a certain road-dulness, and want of wit,” 
which only philosophy will cure.*® 

In 1698 John Hughes is much more concerned that a man’s learning 
be “polite”; the philosopher is now to be saved from the “Rust of 
the Academy” by “Polite Learning,’ which gives the mind a “free 
Air and genteel Motion.” “In a Word,” says Hughes, “it adds the 
Gentleman to the Scholar’”;*® and Henry Felton soon found Dryden 
too much the scholar.*‘ The qualifications of a good style are now 
these four: propriety, perspicuity, elegance, and cadence. “Propriety 
of Words, the first Qualification of a good Style,” is to be learned 
from the “most correct Writers” and ‘People of Fashion.’ As 
usual, perspicuity is necessary rather than significant: “Little need 
be said of the second Qualification, viz. Perspicuity. If your Thoughts 
be not clear, ’tis impossible your Words shou’d, and consequently you 
can’t be understood.’’*® For Hughes “Elegance of Thought is what 
we commonly call Wit,” or “Curiosa Felicitas” ;°° for Jonson it came 
under the head of “Life” or “Vigor.’”’ Cadence is “a sort of musical 
Delight” in the periods, but this had been anticipated by Blount. In 
Hughes the plainness of Glanvill gives way to propriety as the quality 
of prime importance. Elegance comes from the gentleman and may 
be called “ease”; it is the genteel and proper “Motion” of a polite 
mind. 

The style which discovers a mean between brevity and _ prolixity 
was suggested in Blount, established in Glanvill, and maintained in 
Hughes; it developed out of the loose “unexpected” period of Seneca 
rather than out of the formal “expected” period of Cicero. To Henry 
Felton at the beginning of the eighteenth century a just style was 
threatened by obscurity from two directions: either by laboring to 
be concise, or by running into a “Prodigality of Words.” Of course, 
Jonson had been aware of this, but he had, nevertheless, emphasized 
brevity. Studying to be concise produced “close contracted Periods,” 
which were now outlawed; on the other hand, there could be no return 


S5]bid., pp. 72-73. 
86“Of Style,” Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, ed. W. H. Durham 
(New Haven, 1915), p. 79. 


874 Dissertation on Reading the Classics and Forming a Just Style (London, 
1715), pp. 64-65. See pp. 92-93 for a condemnation of the close, contracted 
style of sententious writers. 


SSHughes, op. cit., p. 80. 
““Wbid., p. 81. 
%Tbid., p. 82. 
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to the copiousness that Bacon had condemned in the Ciceronians. 
Moreover, since the terse Senecan style often produced a tissue of 
epigrams, Shaftesbury could object that “every period, every sentence 
almost, is independent, and may be taken asunder, transposed, post- 
poned, anticipated, or set in any new order, as you fancy.” But the 
neo-classical impulse to order modified this “random way of miscel- 
laneous writing’ just as the neo-classical regard for “ease” rebuked 
what Hobbes had called “the ambitious obscurity of expressing more 
then is perfectly conceived, or perfect conception in fewer words then 
it requires.” 











“BLACK BUT COMELY” 
(Par, XXVII, 136-8) 


By H. D. AustIn 


University of Southern California 


Beatrice has just lifted Dante to the Ninth Heaven; and her first 
words, after a short explanation of the function of this Primum Mobile 
in the physical universe, are a lament on human degeneracy and back- 
sliding, the result primarily of greed: 


O covetousness, which dost so whelm mortals beneath thee, that no one 
has power to withdraw his eyes from out thy waves! Well does the will blos- 
som in men, but the continual rain converts the true plums into blighted fruit. 
Faith and innocence are found only in children; then each flies away before the 
cheeks are covered. One, so long as he lisps, keeps the fasts, who afterward, 
when his tongue is loosed, devours whatever food under whatever moon; and 
one, while he lisps, loves his mother and listens to her, who afterward, when 
his speech is perfect, desires to see her buried.1 


Then follows the terzina, famous for the obscurity of its figure and 
for the variety of explanations which have been offered: ‘So the skin 
of the fair daughter of him who brings morning and leaves evening, 
white in its first aspect, becomes black.’ And the reason for this 
deplorable state of things is given next: “Do thou, in order that thou 
make no marvel of it, reflect that on earth there is no one who 
governs; wherefore the human family goes thus astray.” 

The “fair daughter of him who brings morning and leaves even- 
ing”—that is, evidently, “the fair daughter of the swm’’—has been 
explained variously by eminent expositors to mean: the moon, Aurora, 
humanity, the Church, and, recently, Circe.* 


The contention of the majority of the commentators, that humanity 
or the “human family” is intended, would seem to be supported by 


1Par,, XXVII, 121-35; Norton’s translation. 

2Vss. 136-ff, Norton’s translation; the wording and punctuation after “leaves 
evening” are open to controversy, though they harmonize well enough with the 
exposition to follow. The Testo critico reads: “Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera / 
nel primo aspetto de la bella figlia / di quel ch’ apporta mane e lascia sera’— 
conservatively refraining from any interpunctuation whatever. 

3For a good short summary of the various interpretations, see the Casini-S. A. 
Barbi commentary to the D.C., p. 995f. 
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the two passages from Dante which they quote: (1) Par., XXII, 116, 
where the sun is called “he who is father of every mortal life”;* and 
(2) Mon., I, ix, 1: “The human race is child of heaven, which is 
most perfect in its every work; for: ‘man and sun (sol) generate 
man,’ according to the second De Naturali Auditu.”> Yet the claims 
of those who, following Lana, believe the Church to be meant have 
weight in their appeal to the familiar imagery of the Song of Solomon, 
and related Scriptural and Patristic allusions.® 

Need there be a division between these two views? The Church 
on earth is after all composed of human beings, leaders and led; and 
if it goes astray, it is human nature that has gone wrong—especially 
through cupidity, as Dante so often complains: “the people, seeing 
their leader aiming only at that good for which they are themselves 
greedy, feed on that, and seek no farther’: the laity, seeing the 
Church leaders, headed by the Pope, intent only on lucre, follow 
their own natural inclinations in the same direction.’ The propriety 
of combining the two views in a single concept seems to me quite 
sufficiently authorized by such a passage of Dante’s own as the fol- 
lowing, which (it should be noted) comes in that same canto, Par., 
XXII, where the sun is called the “father of every mortal life,” and 
only a few verses earlier:—St. Benedict says: 


Whatsoever the Church has in keeping is all for the folk that ask it in God’s 
name, not for kindred, or for others more vile. The flesh of mortals is so soft 
that on earth a good beginning does not suffice from the springing of the oak 
to the forming of the acorn. Peter began without gold and without silver, and 
I with prayers and with fasting, and Francis his convent with humility; and if 
thou lookest again to where it has run astray, thou wilt see white changed to 
dark 8 


47. cr.: “Quegli ch’ é padre d’ ogni mortal vita.” 

\*“Humanum genus filius est celi, quod est perfectissimum in omni opere suo: 
generat enim homo hominem et sol, iuxta secundum De Naturali Auditu” (ie., 
Aristotle, Phys., Il, ii, ll). 

®See Scartazzini, Leipzig ed. of D.C., for a discussion of this interpretation, 
which he accepts, and of its opponents—Professor Fletcher’s identification of 
Rome, as the “daughter,” in RR., XVI (1925), 330ff., is an interesting variant 
on this. 


7Purg., XVI, 100ff: “. . . la gente, che sua guida vede / pur a quel ben fedire 
ond’ ella é ghiotta, / di quel si pasce, e pili oltre non chiede. 
8Par., XXII, 82-93; Norton’s translation. Testo criticos “. . . quantunque la 


Chiesa guarda, tutto / é de la gente che per Dio dimanda;/ non di parenti ne 
d@’ altro pit’ brutto./ La carne de’ mortali é tanto blanda, che giil non basta 
buon cominciamento / dal nascer de la quercia al far la ghianda./ Pier oe. 
sanz’ oro e sanz’ argento,/ e io con orazione e con digiuno, / e Francesco — 
mente i] suo convento./ E se guardi il principio di ciascuno,/ poscia riguard 
la dov’ é trascorso,/ tu vedrai del bianco fatto bruno.” 
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The good lead was not followed long; greed has misled humanity 
and humanity’s Church on earth. The references to the “soft flesh 
of mortals” and “white changed to dark” strongly suggest the figure 
under discussion, of the white skin of the sun’s daughter becoming 
black. And as another item to add to the weight of evidence that 
Dante may have had the same figure in mind in both cases, we find 
immediately following, in each case, a prophecy of radical reform 
presented in a concept of complete reversal of physical direction, 
and using the same verb, volgere, “turn.” In canto XXII, 94ff, is 
the historical parallel: “Truly, Jordan turned back (volto retrorso), 
and the sea fleeing when God willed, were more marvellous to behold 
than to see succor here’; and in XXVII, 142-8, the daring metaphor, 


But ere January be all un-wintered by that hundredth part which is down 
there neglected, these supernal circles shall so roar? that the storm which has 
been so long awaited shall turn round (volgera) the sterns to where the prows 
are, so that the fleet shall run straight, and true fruit shall come after the flower.” 


Of course, if we were to consider that the figure of speech must be 
held to strict conformity and consistency throughout with the thing 
signified, it would be difficult to think of the sun, here in our meta- 
phor, as acting to darken the flesh of mortals,'! if we at the same 
time took it to represent God, or the Divine in general, as so constant- 
ly in Dante’s works; and likewise wished to maintain that by the 
“fair daughter” the Church was intended: it would hardly do to blame 
the Church’s degeneracy on Divine illumination! For that reason, 
apparently, the advocates of this interpretation are constrained to 
understand the phrase of vs. 137, “nel primo aspetto,” as meaning 
“in the Primal aspect,” that is, “in the sight of God.’ But the meta- 
phor which we are considering is more or less a tour de force, and 
it is evidently also rich in connotations; and it is not unreasonable 
to admit that at least some of its components may have presented 
themselves in the Poet’s mind now from one angle and now from 
another. Therefore, since sole is also used by Dante and others fre- 
quently to mean both specifically “year,”'* and in a broad way to 
denote Time, of which the sun’s progress through the heavens is the 


%Or, according to the Testo critico, (“raggeran”) “radiate.” 

1Norton’s translation. 

11As, in a similar figure, it “discolors” the very verdure which it brings forth, 
Purg., XI, 115ff.: “La vostra nominanza é color d’ erba,/ che viene e va, e quel 
la discolora / per cui esce de la terra acerba.” 


12E.g., Inf., VI, 68; XXIX, 105. 
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most conspicuous index,'* I do not hesitate to bring in for compari- 
son, with both human nature and the Church in mind, the well known 
opening chapter of the Song of Solomon; which champions of the 
various explanations of our metaphor, and most notably those support- 
ing that of “church’’—probably by reason of the scruple alleged above 
—have disregarded. That Dante was familiar with this passage, is 
assured, not only on general principles, but because he quotes literally 


from its vs. 3, in Monarchia, Il, iii, 12: “. . . dicit Ecclesia loquens 
ad sponsum: “Trahe me post te’”—‘the Church says, speaking to 
the Bridegroom: ‘Draw me after thee’.” And this quotation is be- 


lieved to have had fundamental influence in his planning of that 
Purgatorial pageant which depicted, at its close, those deviations and 
that corruption of the Church which Beatrice is deploring in our 
passage, and to details of which allegory of the corrupted Church we 
may unexpectedly find new analogies that at least deserve mention. 
The Shulamite of the Song of Solomon was and is universally regarded 
in Christendom as a symbol of the Church; in vss. 5-7—to quote the 
heading in the King James Bible—‘she confesseth her deformity, and 
prayeth to be directed to his flock.” The Vulgate differs in several re- 
spects from our English version; and some of the variants are highly 
suggestive; the verses, which are numbered in the modern Latin edi- 
tions 4-6, read: “Nigra sum, sed formosa, filiae Jerusalem, sicut taber- 
nacula Cedar, sicut pelles Salomonis. Nolite, me considerare, quod 
fusca sim, quia decoloravit me sol; filii matris meae pugnaverunt contra 
me, posuerunt me custodem in vineis: vineam meam non custodivi. In- 
dica mihi, quem diligit anima mea, ubi pascas, ubi cubes in meridie, ne 
vagari incipiam post greges sodalium tuorum.”'* The exact coincidences 
of diction are: nigra and pelles with “nera” and “pelle” of Par., XXVII, 
136; and formosa corresponds to “bella” of vs. 137, with “figlia” 
twice connoted in the Latin text. ‘“Decoloravit (me sol)” points to 
the “discolora” of Purg., XI, 116, in an apparently closely related 


13Cf. Par., X, 28ff.: “Lo ministro maggior de la natura,/ che del valor del ciel 
lo mondo imprenta / e col suo lume il tempo ne misura”—In the figure cited 
in f. n. 11, supra, the sun is considered (e.g. by Scartazzini, and Vandelli-Scar- 
tazzini; Mestica; Pietrobono; Del Lungo; etc.) to mean Time. 


M4This may be translated: “I am black, but comely, daughters of Jerusalem, 
as the tents of Kedar, as the pelts [ie. tents covered with hides] of Solomon. 
Do not look at me, because I am dusky, for the sun has discolored me; my 
mother’s children fought against me, they put me as keeper in the vineyards: 
my vineyard I did not keep. Tell me, thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest and makest [thy flock] to rest at noontime, lest I begin to stray after 
the flocks of thy companions.” 
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figure.'” The “vineam meam non custodivi” recalls the Church’s neg. 
lect of the “Lord’s vineyard,” recorded by Dante in Par., XII, 86f, 
where St. Dominic is said to have “set himself to go about the vine. 
yard which soon whitens if the vinedresser is faithless,”?® and in Par, 
XVIII, 128ff., with its bitter apostrophe to the avaricious Pope John 
XXII: “But thou who writest only to cancel, keep in mind that Peter 
and Paul, who died for the vineyard that thou are despoiling, are still 
alive.” 


And finally: may it be that the “xe vagari incipiam’ etc., through 
the verbal and conceptual equivalent in the final episode of the al- 
legory in the Terrestrial Paradise where the “‘puttana sciolta” turned 
her “cupido e vagante” eye on Dante, leads to a link with the Circe 
explanation now so much in favor? Aeneid VII, 11, calls Circe “dives 
. . . Solis filia;” and it was the wealth of the Church that was the 
root of all the evils against which Dante was railing; and Servius, ex- 
plaining the Circe episode in Vergil just cited, says: “. . . she is feigned 
to be the daughter of the Sun because she was a most illustrious 
(clarissima) harlot, and nothing is more lustrous (clarius) than the 
sun”! Only if we knew just how thoroughly steeped Dante was in 
the diction of Virgil’s epic—which he implies'‘ he knew entire (does 
he really mean “by heart’?)—and how well he had conned and re- 
tained the glosses of the famous commentators that were the most fa- 
miliar school manuals of his day, could we be sure whether such a 
suggestion of relationship as this last was, as it undoubtedly will ap- 
pear to many, entirely too far-fetched and over-ingenious.'* 


15See above, note 11. 

16“. | . si mise a circuir la vigna / che tosto imbianca, se ‘] vignaio é reo.” 

17Jnf.. XX, 114. 

18Because of a common term in the metaphor of the sun discoloring, it may 
not be amiss to bring in here, as a footnote, a remarkable group of Biblical 
parallels to the passage leading up to Purg., XI, 115ff; the comparison has no 
direct bearing on the problems of the present paper, though it may help recom- 
mend attention to the possibility and frequent usefulness of such comparisons in 
general; and it may further, specifically, perhaps aid in deciding whether the 
division of “vana gloria” in Purg., XI, 91, into two words, as is done in the 
Testo critico, is justified, as some commentators (e.g., Mestica) hold. I shall give 
first the passage from Purg., italicising, and furnishing with a number, each word 
or phrase where I have suspected an echo, either in diction or in thought; and 
shall follow it with the Biblical passage (in parts), with the corresponding words 
or phrases italicized and furnished with numbers, in regular series, to which the 
numbers of the first passage have been made to correspond. Running over the 
Dante passage, then, it will be easy to locate the indicated parallels in the Vulgate 
text. 

Purg., XI, 91-117: “Oh vana gloria (1; 14) de l’umane posse! (2) / come poco 
verde in su la cima dura,/ se non é giunta da l’etati (4) grosse! (15) / Credette 
Cimabue ne la pintura / tener lo campo, e ora ha Giotto il grido,/ si che Ja 
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fama di colui é scura. (12) / Cosi ha tolto l’uno a Valtro Guido / la gloria de 
la lingua; e forse é mato / chi l’uno e Valtro caccera del nido. (4) / Noné 
il mondan romore altro ch’un fiato / di vento, (9) ch’or vien quinci e or vien 
quindi,/ e muta nome (8) perché muta lato./ Che voce avrai tu pit, (11) se 
vecchia scindi / da te la carne, che se fossi morto / anzi che tu iassi il 
pappo e 'l dindi,/ pria che passin mill’ anni? (12) ch’é pid corto / spazio a 
Yetterno, (5) ch’un muover di ciglia / al cerchio che pili tardi in cielo é torto./ 
Colui che del cammin si poco piglia / dinanzi a me, Toscana sond tutta;/ e 
ora a pena in Siena sen pispiglia, (12) / ond’ era sire quando fu distrutta / la 
rabbia fiorentina, che superba / fu a quel tempo si com’ ora é ner La 
vostra nominanza é color d’ erba,/ che viene e va, (7) e quei (3; 6; 10; 13) 
la discolora / per cui ella esce de la terra acerba.” 

Eccles., 1, 2-6: “Vanitas vanitatum, dixit Ecclesiastes: vanitas vanitatum, et 
omnia vanitas. (1) / ir? habet amplius homo de universo labore suo, (2) quo 
laborat sub sole? (3)/ Gemneratio praeterit, et generatio advenit: (4) terra autem 
in aeternum (5) stat./ Oritur sol, (6) et occidit, et ad locum suum revertitur; 
(7) ibique renascens,/ Gyrat per Meridiem, et flectitur ad Aquilonem: (8) lus- 
trans universa in circuitu pergit spiritus, (9) et in circulos suos revertitur.”— 
Vss. 10-11: “Nihil sub sole (10) novum, nec valet quisquam dicere: (11) Ecce 
hoc recens est, jam enim praecessit in seculis, quae fuerunt ante nos./ Non est 
priorum memoria: sed nec eorum quidem, quae postea futura sunt, erit recordatio 
(12) apud eos, qui futuri sunt in novissimo.”—Vss. 14-15: “Vidi cuncta quae sunt 
sub sole, (13) et ecce universa vanitas, (14) et afflictio spiritus./ Perversi difficile 
corriguntur, et stultorum (15) infinitus est numerus..” 











MORE ABOUT THE PRINCE HAL LEGEND : 
By D. T. Starnes . 
The University of Texas él 
P 
It is not essential to my purpose in this article to survey the vari- b 
ous treatments of the Prince Hal legend.'| My aim is to call atten- E 
tion to three hitherto neglected versions of the conflict between the p 
Prince and the Chief Justice and to suggest the probable relation of is 
these accounts to each other and to the legend in general. e 
The first version is by Angel Day,” in 1586. In suggesting virtues b 
for which men may be praised, Day recounts the episode of the 
Prince’s rebuke by the Justice and wonders “whether the worthy Iudge V 
in his equal administration and execution of iustice . . . or the Prince, I 
in his subiection, and of all other most singular obedience were more t 
highly to be extolled.” Although Day does not follow in detail any ( 


known depiction of this interesting event, he exhibits a knowledge of 
the story as related in Elyot’s Governour, even echoing the language k 
of the author. Compare, for example, 








The Governour The English Secretorie 

... one of his servantes whom he . one of the princes servauntes 

well favored, for felony by him com- arraigned before him at the kyngs 

mitted, was arrayned at the kynges bench barre, for fellonie, and being 
benche (p. 139). one that the young Prince greatly ; 
favoured (p. 80). : 
. . . remayne ye there prisoner un- . remayned in durance, attending P 
till the pleasure of the kyng your the advertisement and knowledge of , 
father be further knowen (p. 140). his father’s pleasure (p. 80). : 
. . . a iuge, who beinge a subiecte, . the worthy Iudge in his equal r 
feared nat to execute iustice on the administration and execution of ius- f 
eldest sonne of his soveraigne lorde tice without feare . . . being upon V 
and by the ordre of nature his suc- him that was in succession to be- I 
cessour (p. 140). _come his Soveraigne Lorde (p. 81). § 
1For detailed treatment, see the following: J. E. Tyler, Henry of Monmouth t 
(2 vols., 1838), 1, 358-384; H. H. S. Croft, The Boke named The Gouernour ] 

(2 vols., 1880), 1, 60ff.; C. L. Kingsford, Henry V (1903), pp. 86-93; A. J. 
Church, Henry the Fifth (1912), pp. 22-29; W. G. Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare’s ( 
Holinshed (1896), 161ff.; W. G. Bowling, “‘The Wild Prince Hal in Legend and t 
Literature,” Washington University Studies (1926), Humanistic Series, No. 2, t 
pp. 305-334. ] 
2The English Secretorie, pp. 80-81. ‘ 
3Page references are to the edition of The Governour in Everyman’s Library, ‘ 
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Day’s phrasing, as exemplified in the passages above, seems to re- 
flect that of The Governour. It should be noted, however, that the 
parallels quoted constitute but a small portion of the narratives in the 
respective texts. Elsewhere, the phrasing is not similar; and there 
are details in The English Secretorie that have no basis in The Gov- 
ernour. Most interesting of these is Day’s statement that “The 
Prince . . . strooke the Iudge in the face” (p. 80). This detail proba- 
bly came from one of the chronicles—that of Hall, or Redmayne, or 
Holinshed. Whatever the explanation of this new element, the im- 
portant fact is that, in the narrative in The English Secretoric, there 
is a combination of details not found in any other version of the 
episode. Day’s account should not therefore be neglected, as it has 
been, by historians and critics alike. 


Of more importance, I think, is another version of this story, which 
was printed two years later, or in 1588—a version which, so far as 
I can determine, no student of the legend has noticed. I refer to 
the Latin form by John Case, in his book entitled Sphaera Civitatis 
(1588) .4 

As Case’s book is not readily accessible, and as it is necessary to 
have before us for comparison the Latin narrative concerning the 
prince and the judge, I herewith transcribe it. 


An liceat populo impedire magistratum quo minus in iudicio sententiam ferat. 
[Heading ] 

Ferunt annales nostri Henrici quarti regis filium furentius in senatum irruisse, 
servumq; quem perdite dilexit omni conatu a tribunali abripere contendisse; 
hoc vidit populus & pertimuit; at iudex vi iusto & forti animo heredem regni 
sic excepit, Accelera huc furiose iuvenis, gladio, quo caedem iam minitaris, senile 
pectus hoc meum (si placet) percute, percute (inquam) si velis, nam _potius 
moriar quam hoc exemplum patiar. Locus, quo ‘nunc abuteris, tribunal tui 
patris est, iudex qué invadis personam tui patris gerit, lex quam violas te ‘rerum 
sceleris, non filium principis accusat. Ego igitur tui patris nomine totiusq; 
regni authoritate te propter hoc facinus in carcerem abire iubeo. Hoc tonitru 
perculsus iuvenis gladium deiecit, seipsum sententiae iudicis sponte submisit, in 
vincula se (admirate populo) ultro praecipitavit. Hac tragica comedia audita, 
rex senex ac sapiens effusus in lachrimas, O me beatum (inquit) qui tam iustum 
& sincerum iudicem, qui tam pium & obedientem filium ante sepulchrum video. 


the edition cited throughout this article, unless otherwise specified; and to The 
English Secretorie of 1586. 

4Case was an Oxford scholar, and a friend and admirer of Bishop ‘Thomas 
Cooper. According to Case (“Prolegomena” in the Sphaera), Cooper inspired 
the author to write this volume. Commendatory poems in the same work are 
by Francis Willis, Laurence Humfrey (Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University), 
Matthew Gwinne, John Lyly, William Gager, and others. “This book, like 
others by Case, was reprinted abroad, and Barnes, the printer, obtained an 
order from the university in 1590 that every bachelor should take one copy on 
‘determining’” (DNB). 
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Hanc narro Historiam, ut quam periculosam sit obstrepere sententiae iudicis, 
quasi ob oculos intelligatur (p. 178). 


The striking feature of this narrative is that it differs radically from 
any other account now known of the episode, excepting that by Sir 
Thomas Elyot. In his Chronicle (1542), Hall, for example, writes 
concerning the prince: 


. . . For imprisonmente of one of his wanton mates and unthriftie plaifaiers 
he stroke the chiefe Iustice with his fiste on the face. For which offence he 
was not onely committed to streight prison, but also of his father put out of 
the prevy counsail and banished the courte, and his brother Thomas duke of 
Clarence elected president of the kynges counsaill to his great displeasure and 
open reproche . . .5 


Similar accounts are found in Robert Redmayne’s Vita Henrici Quin- 
ti (1574-1578), in Holinshed’s Chronicles (1578), and in dramatized 
form, in The Famous Victories of Henry V, and (excepting one im- 
portant speech, to be discussed later) in Shakespeare’s 2 Henry IV. 
In these versions’ from Hall to Shakespeare appear certain new ele- 
ments; namely, Hal’s striking the Chief Justice, his being sent to 
Fleet prison (Famous Victories, ll. 511-12), his removal from the 
king’s council, and the election in his stead of the duke of Clarence. 
None of these details are found in The Governour. They seem to be 
additions to the legend, by the Tudor chroniclers. It is noteworthy 
that these added details do not appear in Case’s Sphaera Civitatis, 
which is of later date than any of the chronicles I have mentioned. 

The second interesting feature of Case’s narrative is that, though 
it has many elements in common with Elyot’s, it has, also, much mat- 
ter not in Te Governour,* and not in other accounts until 1606. Com- 
mon elements in these two versions of the story may be represented 
in general terms as follows: The prince, and heir-apparent, breaks 
angrily into the court and attempts, by force, to rescue a favorite 
servant on trial. The prince even threatens the judge. Though the 
crowd is alarmed, the judge is fearless. He rebukes the young prince 
and orders him to prison. Thereupon, Prince Hal puts aside his 
weapon and submits to the sentence of the judge. The king, informed 


+P. 46. Cf., also, Bowling, of. cit., pp. 313ff. 

6See I, ii, 215ff. and V, ii, 102ff. 

7Stow, Annales of England, 1600 (p. 557), quotes verbatim the story from 
The Governour, and cites Elyot as his authority. 

SAs Elyot’s version of the story is readily accessible, I do not transcribe it 
in full. See Croft’s edition of The Governour (u, 60ff.); Everyman’s Library 
edition (pp. 139-141); Church, op. cit., pp. 24-25; Kingsford, op. cit., pp. 88- 
90; Tyler, op. cit., pp. 361-3. 
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of the incident, expresses deep gratitude that he has so just and cour- 
ageous a judge and so obedient a son. 

As there is similarity in content, so is there in phrasing—allowing, 
of course, for the inevitable differences in the English and the Latin. 
Compare, for example, the following: 


The Governour 
[The prince] in furious rage came 
hastily to the barre . . . one of his 
servants whom he well favored .. . 
commanded him to be ungyved and 
sette at libertie, 


where at all men were abasshed re- 
served the chiefe iustice . . . with a 
valiant spirite and courage com- 
maunded the prince 


I kepe here the place of the king, 
your soveraigne lorde and father... 


wherfore, eftsones in his name, I 
charge you desiste . And now 
for your contempt and disobedience, 


Sphaera Civitatis 
(The prince] furentius in senatum ir- 
ruisse, servumq; quem perdite dilex- 
it. 
omni conatu a tribunali abripere 
contendisse ; 


hoc vidit populus & pertimuit; at 
iudex vi iusto & forte animo here- 
dem regni sic excepit. . . . 


Locus, quo nunc abuteris, tribunal 
tui patris est... . 


Ego igitur tui patris nomine totius- 
que regni authoritate te propter hoc 
facinus in carcerem abire iubeo. 





go you to the prison of the kynges 
benche. where unto I committe 
a 


Hoc tonitru perculsus iuvenis gladi- 
um deiecit, seipsum sententiae iudi- 
cis sponte submisit in vincula se (ad- 
mirate populo) ultro praecipitavit. 


With whiche wordes beinge abasshed 
... the noble prince laying his wai- 
pon aparte . . . departed and wente 
to the kynges benche as he was 
commaunded (pp. 139-140). 


The similarity of phrasing, thus selected, is near enough to be sug- 
gestive, as is the likeness in outlines of the story. But before we can 
draw an inference as to the relationship of the two accounts, we must 
note also the differences. These may be put in tabular form as fol- 
lows: 


1. Elyot writes, at the outset, that during the life of his father the prince was 
“noted to be fierce and of wanton courage.” No similar remark is in the 
Case. 
Elyot has the chief justice trying the servant at the court of the King’s 
Bench; Case refers only to the judge (iudex), specifying no court but the 
council (senatum). 
According to Eloyt, the prince is “advertised” and “incensed” by “light 
persones” to rescue the servant—details not in Case. / 
4. In Elyot’s narrative, the judge twice addresses the prince, urging him, in 
the first address to let the law take its course with the servant, or to secure 
for him a pardon from the king. These details are not in Case's story. In 
fact, Case gives the judge only one speech, a speech which combines the 
rebuke and the sentence of the prince. 
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5. In the second address, according to Elyot, the judge urges the prince to 
desist from his enterprise and henceforth give good example. To these re- 
marks, there is nothing corresponding in the Case. On the contrary, Case 
has the judge repeatedly invite the prince to strike (percute, percute)— de- 
tails for which there is no precedent in Elyot. 


6. The conclusions differ markedly as to details. Elyot writes that the prince’ 
servants reported the “hole affaire” to the king; Case does not specify how 
the sovereign heard of the tragi-comedy (tragica comedia). 

Of the king’s response, Elyot waxes dramatic: “Whereat he a_ whiles 
studienge, after as a man all ravished with gladness, holdyng his eien and 
handes up toward heven, abrayded, sayinge with a loude voice...” Re- 
porting the same matter, Case states simply that the wise old king, bathed 
(effusus) in tears, spoke. 


These differences—as well as those in the reports of the king’s final 
speech, reserved for discussion below—militate against the natural in- 
ference that Case simply converted Elyot’s narrative into Latin. This 
process would not, it seems to me, satisfactorily account for the shifts 
from indirect to direct discourse, for omission of some details and ad- 
dition of others, and for the rearrangement of still others. A more 
plausible explanation, in my opinion, is to posit a common source, 
from which each writer chose the particulars and emphasized the fea- 
tures of the story which impressed him most. Such a _ procedure 
would better explain the differences as well as the similarities in the 
two versions of the legend— if it is legend. That no such source is 
known to exist is, of course, no proof that it was not in existence in 
the sixteenth century. 


More than fifty years ago, H. H. S. Croft” argued—soundly, I 
think—that Elyot had very probably found in a fifteenth-century 
chronicle the details of this episode. Croft showed that the author 
of The Governour was not accustomed to invent his stories and illus- 
trative examples; that for most of these, definite sources are known. 
The story of the prince and the judge is probably no exception to the 
rule. And the variant in Case’s Sphaera Civitatis—a variant that has 
no basis in the now known chronicles—seems to me to offer definite 
support to Croft’s theory.!® 

The Prince Hal-Chief Justice episode is, of course, perpetuated by 


%Op. cit., um, 60ff. 


10] am aware that Church, Kingsford, Solly-Flood, and others regard the 
story as a fabrication—possibly of the Tudor period. But Bowling is nearer 
the truth, I think, in stating that the “story of Prince Henry and the Chiet 
Justice has never been successfully proved, nor has it ever been successfully dis- 
proved. Until further evidence is produced, uncertainty must obtain.” (Op. 
cit., p.. 321.) May not the variant by Case be regarded as a bit of evidence 
supporting the truth of the story? 
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Shakespeare in 2 Henry IV. In The Famous Victories, and in Holin- 
shed, or other chroniclers the dramatist found for his play most of the 
particulars: such as Hal’s striking the Chief Justice in the face, his being 
sent to prison, his subsequent dismissal from the council, his leaving the 
Justice in charge of the realm when, as Henry V, he goes to France. 
But Shakespeare puts into the king’s mouth one speech for which there 
is no basis in the old play or the chronicles. This speech has, how- 
ever, striking similarity to certain lines in Elyot’s and in Case’s ver- 
sion of the encounter. Quoted in time-order, these speeches are as 
follows: 


Elyot (1531) 

... O mercifull god, howe moche am I above all other men, bounde to your 
infinite goodnes ; specially for that ye have gyven me a iuge, who feareth nat to 
ministre iustice, and also a sonne who can suffre semblably and obey iustice 
(p. 140). 


Case (1588) 
...O me beatum (inquit) qui tam iustum & sincerum iudicem, qui tam pium 
& obedientem filium ante sepulchrum video (p. 178). 


Shakespeare (1597) 
. . . Happy am I, that have a man so bold 


That dares do justice on my proper son; 
And not less happy, having such a son 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
(2 Henry IV, V, ii, 108-12). 

To my way of thinking, Shakespeare’s lines are nearer to those of 
Case than to those of Elyot. One may ask, then, whether the drama- 
tist knew the whole episode as detailed in Case’s Sphaera Civitatis ; 
and if he did know it, why he did not follow Case throughout. My 
conjecture is that Shakespeare probably did know the SpAaera; it is 
the kind of book that he would most likely have read. But the more 
popular tradition and the one best suited to his dramatic purpose was 
that which he found in The Famous Victories and in Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. The speech ascribed to the king, however, the dramatist 
found so dramatically apt that he translated it into English as a fit- 
ting climax to the whole episode. 

That Case’s version of the story was known to other writers in 
Shakespeare’s day is evidenced by an English parallel, until now un- 
noted, which appeared in 1606. In his Foure Bookes of Offices: 
Enabling Private Persons for the Service of All Good Princes, Barnabe 


See Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, “The Famous Victories,” Il. 
382-540. 
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Barnes has the version I refer to. For the purpose of comparison, I 
herewith transcribe the excerpt from Barnes’s book. 


. . . I will confirme this with a familiar example of common record in Eng- 
lish Chronicles. Henry of Monmouth sonne to king Henry the fourth (who 
did afterward succeede his father) rushed unto the Kings Bench (the Lord 
chiefe Justice of England sitting in iudgement upon life and death of one of 
the princes servants, then in case of felony brought unto the bare before him) 
and with sword drawen made offer to rescue the prisoner without further triall: 
the people astonished at such unusuall behavior, were afraid. The iudge him- 
selfe, or rather Gods spirit directing, wisely weighing his owne condition, and 
looking into trueth and authoritie, banisheth all suddaine feare, and stoutly with 
a reverent maieste rebuketh the prince in this sort. Come hether furious yong- 
man, wound this old carcase with thy sword wherewith thou menacest me; 
strike, strike I say, rather will I die then endure such example. This place 
which thou doest violate is thy fathers tribunall, the iudge whd thou threatenest 
representeth thy father, the law which thou contemnest, adiudgeth thee guiltie 
for it; and without any respect that thou art the sonne to the king, on behalf 
of thy father, and being assisted and supported with the Commonweales au- 
thoritie, I do commit thee to prison. At which reverend constant iudgment of 
the magistrate, the prince abashed presently let fall his sword, and willingly 
submitted himselfe to prison. The king upon this tragaecomedie reported, burst 
with teares into these speeches: happie am I in so iust & sincere a iudge, & in 
so good and obedient a sonne. Which gallant prince succeeding his father in 
the governement so much esteemed of that iudge as (when he departed England 
with his forces towards France for that conquest he there purchased) he com- 
mitted the tuition and government of his whole realme, during that his absence 
to him: the historie is true though common, and yet not so vulgar as notable 
(pp. 156-157). 


According to Barnes, this example is ‘of common record in English 
Chronicles.” But the report, as Barnes has it in detail, is not in any 
English chronicle that we now know. Was it in a chronicle known 
to Barnes? At the conclusion he asserts that “the historie is true;” 
and he was thus probably expressing the general credence in the 
validity of the story. And though this 1606 version could not have 
come from Holinshed or any other known chronicler, nor from the 
dramatic version extant, it exhibits a close kinship to the stories in 
The Governour and the Sphaera Civitatis. Compare, for example, the 
following phrases and sentences: 


The Governour The Foure Bookes 
. one of his [the prince’s] ser- .. . rushed unto the Kings Bench 
vantes ... for felony by him com- . . . one of the princes servants, 
mitted was arrayned at the kynges then in case of felonie brought unto 
benche the bare before him 


There is nothing in Case corresponding to the italicised phrases in 
either of the statements above. Compare, also, 
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The Governour The Foure Bookes 
. With whiche wordes beinge . . . At which reverend constant 
abasshed, and also wondrynge at the judgment of the magistrate, the 
marvailous gravitie of that worship- prince abashed presently let fall his 
ful Justice, the noble prince, layinge sword, and willing submitted him- 
his waipon aparte, doing reverence selfe to prison. 


. wente to the kynges benche. 


Once again the similar phrasing in these excerpts, especially 
abasshed and abashed, and reverence and reverend, indicate Barnes’s 
familiarity with the passage in The Governour. 


More striking, however, is the similarity of the record in The Foure 
Bookes to that of Case. Indeed the English version, beginning, “the 
people astonished at such unusuall behavior” and ending with “so 
good and obedient a sonne” looks to be a fairly close translation of 
Case’s piece from “Hoc vidit populus & pertimuit” to “tam pium & 
obedientem filium.’’!” 


Among the more probable inferences that one may make concerning 
the relationship of Barnes’s version to those of his predecessors are 
these: (1) Barnes drew upon both the narratives of Elyot and Case, 
supplementing these with details from the chronicles or the dramas. 
(2) He used a source—no longer known—to which the other two 
authors had had access. Though the second alternative is tenable, 
and is, of course, in accord with my theory that such a document 
existed, the comparative study of the three versions leads me to be- 
lieve that the author of The Foure Bookes had before him for his 
record the narratives in The Governour and the Sphaera Civitatis. 


To sum up, I have presented in this article three hitherto unnoticed 
accounts of the episode of Prince Hal’s clash with the Chief Justice. 
That in the English Secretorie (1586) undoubtedly shows indebted- 
ness to Elyot’s story in The Governour (1531), though Day intro- 
duces the important detail of the prince’s striking the judge on the 
face—a detail which derives from a source other than Elyot. The 
story in Case’s Sphaera Civitatis, though having much in common 
with Elyot’s account, exhibits, also, various differences which cannot 
be accounted for by the story in any known chronicle. The explana- 
tion seems to be that Elyot and Case used a common source, since 
lost. A single speech by Shakespeare’s King Henry V, purporting to 


12See the excerpts, quoted in full above, from the Sphaera Civitatis and The 
Foure Bookes of Offices. 
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quote the king’s father, appears to be based upon certain lines in 
Case’s version. Finally, the episode as related by Barnabe Barnes in 
1606, though possibly indebted to the lost document, can be plausi- 
bly explained as a composite of Elyot and Case, with a few details 


from other sources. 














THE PHONOLOGY OF POPULAR SPANISH AS 
SEEN IN THE GENERO CHICO 


By R. K. Spautpinc 


University of California 


Granting that phonetic laws are “conditioned chronologically,”! there 
are changes in process in the phonology of Spanish which bear a 
definite relation to the phenomena of Spanish historical grammar. 
Such new forms, as the signs of modern developments, are hardly 
observable in the language of literature, conservative and conven- 
tional, but they may be tracked down in those authors who attempt 
to reproduce (partially and imperfectly to be sure) the actual speech 
of the unlettered. True it is that such writers are likely to conven- 
tionalize this popular language,? perhaps using generally some vul- 
garismo which in reality occurs only in specific combination. But 
equally true is it that these seekers after linguistic local color do not 
invent their “mispronunciations,” and all in all their texts are proper 
hunting grounds. In the género chico will be found a well-stocked 
preserve. The sainetes of Ricardo de la Vega, Javier de Burgos, Lopez 
Silva, Antonio Casero, Alejandro Larrubiera, Arniches, and the rest, 
contain much worth bagging. 

Admittedly all this reading and jotting down is not equal to listen- 
ing to the living voice and recording its utterances, but neither is 
written testimony to be disregarded. In the Manual de pronunciacién 
espanola and in the Compendio de ortologia espanola of Navarro 
Tomas many of the phenomena registered below are mentioned as 
vices of spoken Spanish. There are in addition numerous dialect 
studies. The wealth of material contained in the text and in the 
notes of Sres. Alonso and Rosenblat to the Spanish translation of 
Professor Espinosa’s Studies in New Mexican Spanish [Estudios sobre 


1Cj. Kent, Roland G., The Sounds of Latin, Baltimore, n.d. [Language Mon- 
ographs, Number XII, September 1932], §5; Sturtevant, E. H., Linguistic 
Change, Chicago, n.d., p. 71. = 

2Thus Hurtado and Gonzalez Palencia declare the language of Lopez Silva's 
characters bastante alejado de la realidad (Historia de la literatura espanola, 
segunda edicidn, § 714. 
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el espanol de Nuevo Méjico, Buenos Aires, 1930, being volume 1 of 
the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana| has made constant 
reference to this work inevitable. The study here presented is offered 
with the thought that an additional corpus of data, from a different 
source, and regarded from a different point of view, would find easy 
justification. Finally, one can not fail to be impressed by the fact 
that many forms which are usually seen in studies of the dialect 
of a particular region appear regularly in the género chico (and not 
solely in those pieces which are regional in character). Rather than 
Andalusian, Salamancan, New Mexican, or the like, they appear 
to belong to “popular Spanish” wherever it is spoken. And most 
certainly they are madrileno, but nothing is less surprising than to 
see these colloquialisms floating in the melting pot of los Madriles. 


The authors and the texts from which the illustrations are ex- 
tracted are: Arniches, Carlos: 1. El amigo Melquiades, 2. El chico 
de las Pefuelas, 3. El pollo Tejada, 4. El santo de la Isidra, 5. El 
trust de los Tenorios. Arniches, Carlos and Garcia Alvarez, Enrique: 
6. El pobre Valbuena, 7. El terrible Pérez. Burgos, Javier de: 8. El 
baile de Luis Alonso, 9. La boda de Luis Alonso, 10. Cadiz. Casero, 
Antonio: 11. Cosas de chicos, 12. La noche de la verbena, 13. El 
sueho es vida. Casero, Antonio and Larrubiera, Alejandro: 14. Los 
botijistas. Celso, Lucio and Garcia Alvarez, E.: 15. La gente del 
pueblo, 16. La Marcha de Cddiz. Jackson Veyan, José: 17. Chateaux 
Margaux, 18. La gatita blanca. Larrubiera, A.: 19. La chalequera. 
Lopez Silva, José: 20. La chavala, 21. La revoltosa, 22. Sangre moza. 
Pérez y Gonzalez, Felipe: 23. La Gran Via. Serra, Narciso: 24. El 
ultimo mono, 25. Don Tomas (a full-length play). Vega, Ricardo de 
la: 26. La cancién de la Lola, 27. El café de la Libertad, 28. De 
Getafe al Paraiso, 29. Pepa la frescachona, 30. La verbena de la 
Paloma.* 


3To obtain copies of many of these pieces, even in librerias de ocasidn, is no 
easy matter. They have been the more accessible to me thanks to the purchase 
by the University of California a few years ago of a set of well over two thou- 
sand plays of all types and qualities dating from 1800 to the earlier years of 
the twentieth century. 

The illustrations offered below are intended to be representative only. Rarer 
forms are documented more generously than familiar ones, but ordinarily I have 
not included every instance of any given form. I have meant to illustrate 
phenomena, and to provide the material therefor. 

After the above list was drawn up, it was discovered that Celso (see Celso, 
Lucio, efc., no. 15) was a given name: Celso Lucio y Lopez. Rather than change 
the numbering and the references, I have let the original order stand. 











THE PHONOLOGY OF POPULAR SPANISH 


I. Vowels 
1. Initial 


a. The confusion of e and i, and of o and x, in initial position, 
where they represent nearly equivalent sounds, is familiar to the 
student of Spanish.* 

e>i, i>e, the former being much more frequent. 

dibilidad (30) 2°, destrito (27) 2; deputaos ibid.; nenguna (26) 
5 and passim, melitar (6) Il, 4; prencipia (28) II, 8; prencipiaron 
(26) 1; cirimonia ibid. 3; cercunstancias ibid. 3; Juan Tinorio (12) 
6; endevidua (7) I, 5; Estituto=Instituto (23) I, 2; impresas= 
empresas ibid. IV, 2; rigular (13) 2: feligranas ibid.; menuto (11) 
6; defunto (16) I, 3; desgusto (2) II, 1; metdéd=mitad ibid. II, 6; 
feguras ibid. I, 12; destmulen ibid. I, 8; creatura ibid. I, 1; cevil (28) 
II, 7. 

Oo>u, u>o. 

bo(h)ardilla (26) 5 and (12) 6; Juaquin (28) V, 2; osté (4) 
I, 3; ostedes (22) 3; urtugrafia (1) I, 8. 

b. o>e, e>0, these being in all probability cases of “confusion of 
prefixes.” Cf. Espinosa, l.c., $51, and p. 85, note 1. 

rétulo (27) 10; decumentos (26) 5 and 9; Hespicio (22) 19; 
hespital (23) II, 2; Josu(s) (10) I, 8 and II, 18. 

c. A few other forms come about by the latter mistake: intrevengo 
=entre+-inter+-vengo (7) I, 4; aseguia—en seguida (22) 17; ingiiento 
(24) 8. For the last word cf. Espinosa, /.c., p. 100, note 2. Asperar 
(26) 2 and passim, and ascuchar (22) 10 and passim, are, needless 
to say, the etymological forms (<adsperare, a(u)scultare), and the 
usual ones in old Spanish. 

d. The simplification of an initial diphthong is almost the rule. 

nurastenia (13) 2; sudénimos ibid.; custién (15) I, 3; Ugenia (14) 
I, 2; Ulogio (4) I, 3; nutral (2) I, 1; deciséis (1) I, 4; deciocho 
(16) I, 1; nostramo<nuestro amo (22) 16; cf. puesponer< posponer 
(4) II, 13; muevecientos (1) I, 1, cientuplicada (2) 1, 8, which are 
plainly built on nueve and ciento. 


4See Espinosa, op. cit., §§ 46, 49, 53, 54. For dissatisfaction with the explana- 
tion of such forms as the result of dissimilation and assimilation see ibid., PP. 
395 ff. ott 

5The number in parenthesis after each word refers to its source as ny er 
in the list on p. 368. The Roman numerals indicate act or cuadro, the Arabic 
scene. 
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e. Cudiao<cuidado. This form, occurring several times: (9) I, 
12; (4) I, 8 and HL, 4, cf. also descudio (9) I, 12 and cuidiao (15) 
I, 1 and (22) 5, is particularly interesting. Does it represent essen- 
tially the avoidance of an initial diphthong (but cf. naide<nadie 
passim, and naidie (28) I, 6)? Or is it related to the dialectal pro. 
nunciation of ui as wi?; see Navarro Tomas, Manual, § 66, note. 

f. The well-known tendency to destroy hiatus® is evinced in riales 
(11) 6; pior (7) I, 9; liopardas (14) III, 9. 

g. Sporadic are trigedia (11) 6; pirroquia (10) I, 7; pitafio< 
epitafio (20) I, 4 (cf. Libro de buen amor, 1571c and 1575a); tana< 
atana (15) II, 3. 

2. Stressed 

a. The failure of open o to diphthongize is seen in desenvolvan 
(2) I, 6; consolate ibid. III, 15. Posc (23) I, 3 and passim (cf. pus 
(4) I, 8 and 10) represents post in unstressed use; see Espinosa, l.c., 
p. 118, note. The opposite change, the exceso de diptongizacion of 
Hanssen (Gramdtica historica, $$ 51, 54, 81 end) appears in visueja< 
bisoja (1) I, 6. 

b. There is great confusion of the terminations encia and iencia: 
indiferiencia (24) I, 6; diferiencia ibid. I, 8; convenencia (26) 1; 
concencia ibid. 5 and 10; cencias (20) I, 4; giniebra (8) I, 1; 
comenencia (7) I, 1. Cf. Espinosa, /.c., $72, and note 3. 

c. As in I, 1, d above, the diphthong is simplified in ruma<reuma 
(13) 2. Cuast (20) I, 1 is the original form, now held archaic. 

d. For mesmo (8) I, 3; (28) I, 6, and passim, see Espinosa, l.c., 
§ 37 and note. 

e. Crémelo (4) I, 10; cé<cada (23) II, 2; are illustrative of the 
dislike for hiatus (Menéndez Pidal, of. cit., $§ 30-31; Espinosa, l.c., 
§§ 67 and 82). For semos (10) I, 7: seis (8) III, 14 see the latter 
work, p. 84, note. Another means of avoiding hiatus is through 
the formation of a diphthong. An extreme case of this, I believe, 
is ddi (20) I, 1 and 2. De alli>*dalli>*dayi>*dai>dai. Paice< 
parece (4) I, 16; paicen<parecen (23) III, 6 are presumably pro- 
nounced with the stress on the initial vowel. Cf. Hanssen, Gramdtica 
historica, § 98; Espinosa, /.c., § 62; Navarro Tomas, Ortologia, p. 89. 

3. Final 

Changes in the final position are not numerous: fi<fui (22) 15; 








®SMenéndez Pidal, R., Manual de gramdtica histdérica espanola, quinta edicion, 
Madrid, 1925, § 30. 
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cf. fiste<fuiste ibid.; mu<muy (28) II, 17, and passim. Transfer- 
ence of the stress to avoid hiatus appears in the familiar mid< mira 
(2) I, 1, and passim; sid<sea (4) I, 4, and passim. 

4, Intertonic (Protonic and Posttonic). 

a. The equivalence of e and in hiatus after the stress ( occasionally 
before) is shown in vareaba (21) 9; cambea (4) II, 6; cambean 
(26) 2; nausias (4) II, 5; creatura (13) 2, and passim; columpeamos 
(4) II, 2; cf. above under I, 1, f. 

b. Estarnudando (7) I, 9; almenaque (26) 5; fantesias (22) 4; 
fantisiosa (12) 6; escretura (22) 8; endevidua (7) I, 5; medecina 
(13) 2; urtugrafia (1) I, 8; anidid ibid. (see Espinosa, l.c., § 41, 1, 
note, end) probably are indicative mostly of the instability of the 
vowel sound in the weak intertonic position. IJnagurar (1) I, 1 isa 
fair case of dissimilation; perespicacia (7) I, 4 may owe its additional 
syllable to the difficulty of the impure s, to the vocalic element in 
the vibrant r (see Navarro Tomas, Manual, § 113), or to the two 
articulations combined. 

c. It is recorded, vaguely by Bello, in his Gramdtica, § 1256, more 
definitely by Cuervo, in his nota 149, end, that the restricted use 
of uw instead of o now accepted as standard does not prevail in the 
classic authors, nor entre el vulgo. This fact is abundantly illustrated 
in the género chico: Navidad u fiesta alguna (15) I, 3; formal u 
chirigotero (1) I, 8; si hago bien u hago mal (2) Ul, 7; Entra usté 
u cierro (14) I, 7; Es caridad u es envidia (21) 10; Hombre u ganas 
ibid. As these examples show, and they are only a few of the many 
that could be adduced, the use of ~ is not determined by the con- 
sonantal or vocalic ending or beginning of the words adjacent. 

d. Cuantimds (10) II, 2 is included in the Academy dictionary, 
fifteenth edition, but apparently has not been registered for Spain 
outside of Aragon (see Espinosa, /.c., $52, 2 and note) in modern 
times. 

5. Fonética sintdéctica, Haplology, Apocope. 

At times the form of a word varies with the conditions of its use. 
Thus the ¢ of the unstressed personal pronoun object forms is gen- 
erally fused, at least in spelling (cf. Espinosa, /.c., $$ 88-89). with a 
following vowel: m’alegro (7) I, 5; t’arruina (12) 1; no Van tocao 
(2) 1, 4: ma faltao<me ha faltado (24) 8; sa reio<se ha reido (22) 
12; etc. These proclitic forms disappeared rather early from the 
standard language, but live on in popular use; see K. Pietsch, Spanish 
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Grail Fragments, II, Chicago, n. d., pp. 64-65. Similarly treated are 
de and que: qu’es (12) 1; Chacia<que hacia ibid. 1 and 5; cuna< 
que una (22) 19; d’anadidura (15) Ul, 3; dun<de un (22) 20; 
daqui (2) I, 8; destos (12) 9. 

For diverse reasons specified above, and below under II, 3, or be- 
cause of the difficult succession of like sounds, or because it is worn 
away by frequent use, a syllable disappears in cd<casa; tié, tiés, tién 
<tiene, tienes, tienen; quiés, quié<quieres, quiere; quisid, quisidmos 
< quisiera, quisiéramos ; estuvid<estuviera; hubid, hubtdmos < hubiera, 
hubieramos ; Send< Senora; alante< adelante; Trini< Trinidad; Bombi 
<Bombilla; Poli< Policia (10) III, 1; meste<menester (8) I, 6; 
muisté< mire usté (2) I, 1; miusté (14) I, 5; vasté<va usté (8) I, 
9; chacha< muchacha, entavia<entodavia (14) III, 2; ande (2) I, 
1 (cf. Espinosa, l.c., § 34, note 1). On the other hand the addition, 
particularly of an a, in the initial position, is frequent: afigurate, aluego 
(22) 10 and 12 respectively; asentarse (1) I, 3; se ajunté<se junté 
(30) 1; cf. Espinosa, l.c., § 188 and note. For pitafio and tana see 
above under I, 1, g. 


Il. Consonants 


1. Occlusives. 

b mb>m: tamién (22) 24. Cf, Espinosa, l.c., § 178 and notes. 

In aznegao (1) III, end; cluzmanes “clubmen” (3) I, 6 2 may 
stand for a very weak and short implosive }; cf. Navarro Tomas, 
Manual, § 80, b. 

bue>giie: giieno (12) 9; giteyes (15) I, 1. Cf. guas< buenas 
(tardes) (6) II, 1. 

For groma (Narciso Serra, El amor y la gaceta, 1, 15; also Alvarez 
Quintero, Solico en el mundo) see Menéndez Pidal, l.c., § 72, b. 

ct The difficulty of this combination is solved in more than one 
way. At times the velar consonant is eliminated: cardter (26) 5; 
estupeflata<estupefacta (12) 1; vitimas ibid. 3; retifique (7) I, 8; 
seleto (23) IV, 5; perfeto (26) 1; dotor (20) I, 3. Again it is 
vocalized as i or u, especially after @ and e: carditer (24) 8; direitores 
(27) 6; efleuto<efecto, afleuto<afecto (24) 8. Other solutions are 
cardzteres (4) I, 5; afezto (2) III, 7; ldsiea (14) I, 4; ortubre (8) 
I, 3; contartos ibid.; nértar (22) 20. 

cc is most often simplified to c: acién (1) II, 1; acidentes (24) 8; 
satisfacién (26) 2; now and then otherwise: arcidentes (6) 2; faictones 
(24) 8. 
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Sporadic are amanezgo (17) 10; fallezgas (21) 17; ofrezgo (26) 
7; merezgan (4) I, 3, all certainly analogical. 

p usually disappears at the end of a syllable: caciosas (1) I, 1; 
iso<ipso (2) I, 6; incorrutas (4) I, 8; erucién ibid. II, 5; ecliso (8) 
III, 10. The preliminary weakening shows in adoztaré (1) III, 4; 
Neztuno (14) I, 2. In cédrsulas (22) 20 the r probably represents 
vocalization; cf. Navarro Tomas, Manual, § 79, note. 

t is completely assimilated by the following consonant, which is in 
the stronger position at the beginning of the syllable, in rimo (6) 
II, 4; amosférico (2) I, 8; ecétera ibid I, 6. The process is begun 
in azlética (1) I, 1; puzpurri (2) I, 8. 

Final ¢, being alien to Spanish, is ignored in Vermé (2) II, 5; 
irus (1) I, 4; recuescan<requiescant (13) 2. 

v Even in the absolutely initial position, v is often lost in Amos 
(1) I, 1; (2) I, 1. See Espinosa, /.c., § 178, 1, and note. 

v>g: gorverd<volverd (4) I, 3 is a common case of equivalencia 
acustica (see Menéndez Pidal, /.c., § 72, 1, b). 

2. Fricatives and Affricatives. 

b is totally assimilated at the end of the syllable in oserva (20) 
I, 1; asoluto (6) 1, 6; ocecacién (2) 1, 8; ostdculo (26) 8; ojeto (1) 
I, 4 and 7: osequio ibid. III, 4. It is weakening in orsequia (8) I, 3; 
orsequio (6) I, 12, r representing the “sonido breve y suave.” See 
Navarro Tomas, Manual, $ 84. 

bue>giie: agtielos (2) 1, 1; regienas ibid. I, 2. 

For supito Javier de Burgos, De verbena 1, 2 cf. Espinosa, L.c., 
§ 131, note. 

Ojepto (1) 1, 6; ojeptos Ricardo de la Vega, A casarse tocan | 
involve a metathesis of the / and its subsequent weakening as above 
under occlusive 6. 

Queriba<queria (4) III, 1 would be the opposite of the regular 
Old Spanish development iv(b)a>ia; cf. Menéndez Pidal, l.c., § 45, 
2, end, and § 117, 1. The loss of intervocalic } is not frequent: 
caeza(s)<cabeza(s) Arniches, La pena negra, I, 3. 

d The unvoicing at the end of a syllable: usfez (11) 6; saluz (14) 
Ill, 7; azjunta (1) Il, 4; asldtere (6) 3; azvierto (11) 2. Outside 
of Madrid, this partial assimilation is considered proper to Old Castile 
and, to an extent, Leon (cf. Menéndez Pidal, /.c., $35, 4 a). The 
goal is attained in ajudicard (1) 1, 4; avierto ibid.; amiracién (7) I, 7. 
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For Cize<Cid (1) 1, 4 cf. also Espinosa, /.c., § 199, and note. 

The familiar assimilation in the intervocalic position need only be 
mentioned briefly: dés<dadas (23) I, 2; quee (8) I, 2; reondo ibid, 
I, 5; sio (2) I, 1; endreén<edredén (2) I, 8; anadiura (13) 2. More 
novel is its improper restoration in jerdnedos<geranios (20) V, 1; 
Elisedo< Eliseo (23) IV, 5; a la dizquierda Serra, El amor y la gaceta, 
I, 7; and above all in dir<ir: van a dir (8) III, escena ultima; para 
dir a torear (26) 7; se debe dir (4) I, 12; antes de dir (22) 14; ef. 
/Dirnos! ibid. 12. The reduction of de to ¢ is not limited to position 
between vowels, if these colloquial forms are rightly recorded: el 
demonio el hortera (1) I, 4; un cacho e novio (2) I, 2; qué voz e 
gallo es ésa (8) I, 4; Por via e Dios (22) 2. 

The confusion of the prefixes de, des, and ex, aided by the instability 
of d, is abundantly illustrated in desaminando (24) 8; dequivocado 
(25) I, 7: desigencias (21) 17; desageres, desagero (14) III, 5; des- 
vano (3) I, 1; esengdnate (23) IV, 2; espabilarse (12) 4; esgarro (2) | 
I, 3; esaborio (10) I, 7; cf. Espinosa, l.c., § 189, and note. 

dejai<dejad (4) I, 4 (twice); callaisus<callad+-os? (30) 2 are 
etymological according to Menéndez Pidal, J.c., $§ 107, 2 and 28, 2. 

d>r, 1: cérulas (26) 5; almtradores (2) I, 8; velav<ved ahi Ami- : 
ches, La pena negra III, 4. This is a frequent confusion of sounds 
similar in their point of articulation; cf. Menéndez Pidal, J.c., § 72, 
5, b. 

f Celipe< Felipe (15) I, 1 and 2 comes from the same substitution; | 
ibid., § 72, 2. 

Juerza (4) II, 3; see below under h. 

g meadja<migaja (1) I, 4; juetes<juguetes, juar<jugar Arniches, 
La pena negra I, 6 recall the expected absorption, after passage to 
y, of intervocalic g in contact with a front vowel: see Menéndez Pidal, 
lic., § 43, 1; Espinosa. l.c., § 181, 3. 

gn>n This reduction is almost universal: endina<indigna (30) 2; 
resinate (21) 10; dintdaz (23) IV,2; inorancia (26) 5; imsinias (20) 
III, 4: Znacia (4) I, 7: cf. innominia (10) II, 2; diznos (2) I, 6; 
incéznita (13) 3. A natural mistake then is inzpugnemente Arniches, 
La pena negra, |, 8. 

h In accordance with the speech of ordinary folk everywhere h < 
initial Latin f is aspirated, the sound represented by j: jase=hace 
(22) 3: jembra (10) II, 1. It suffices to refer to Menéndez Pidal, 
i.c., $38, 2. For the related juerza< fuerza see Espinosa, J.c., §§ 100 
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and note, 121. Giieso<hueso (12) 9 indicates the final step in the 
strengthening of the velar element of the labiovelar w; see Espinosa, 
Lc., $123. 
v v>g: regolver (3) I, 3; cf. above under occlusive v. 
Redova<Fr. Rédowa (1) I, 4. 

y mu (2) I, 2, and passim. 

The unusual leendo<leyendo (25) I, 7 indicates the extension of 
the principle which has produced leo, maestro, dedo, and the like; 
cf. above under g. 

x seso (2) II, 1; sesagenario (4) I, 4; esumo<exhumo (6) 6; 
esdnime (30) 10 are vulgares according to Navarro Tomas, Manual, 
§ 129, where the pronunciation of intervocalic x as s is allowed only 
for exacto, auxilio, and auxiliar. 

Machicha< Fr. maxixe (2) I, 4. 

z Proceeding one step farther than Madrid>Madriz in the series 
occlusive d>fricative d>zeta are Cdi and, Cdédi=Céddiz (10) I, 7. 

French ch is transcribed as s: saqué (4) I, 8; Santilly (6) 3; vice 
versa s is replaced by ch: truchéd<trousseau (11) 6; meochotis< 
miosotis (20) V, 1. The close relation of the Castilian s and French 
ch is noticed by Navarro Tomas in the Manual, § 106, toward end. 

3. Laterals and Vibrants. 

l>r: er (23) IV, 2; der (23) I, 3. This substitution is character- 
istic of southern Spain and some parts of Leén (Navarro Tomas, 
Ortologia, p. 88). r>l: blonquitis (2) I, 1; rublica ibid. I, 5; arza 
(1) I, 1; comel, diveltil, entendel, dil=ir (28) Il, 7; alistocrdtico (8) 
I, 4; Pogleso< Progreso (6) II, 1. Sr. Navarro Tomas holds this not 
to be a pure /, but a sound intermediate between r and / (ibid.). 
Ponéle< ponerle (22) 5 is a form which the Spanish phonetician 
limits to Aragon (ibid.), although it is widespread (Espinosa, /.c., § 185, 
and note. The loss, in Andalusian, of final / is represented by principd 
and papé (8) I, 1. Poigque (23) IV, 2 (two cases) is probably the 
final result of the change of which the initial step is mentioned under 
fricative b; cf. Schuchardt Die cantes flamencos (Z. R. Ph., V, 1881, 
317). 

r>s: sosprender (2) I, 6 and (28) I, 2; sospresa (2) I, 8. See 
Espinosa, /.c., § 144 and note. 

The complete relaxation of the fricative effects its disappearance: 
quid<quiero (2) I, 2; mid<mira (14) I, 5; quieo<quiero (4) I, 
4; Sead passim; cf. Navarro Tomas, Manual, § 115, and above under 
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I, 5, second paragraph. An extreme case is pa< para: p’andar (12) 
9: also pal<para+el (2) I, 12. Cf. pda (2) I, 2. Dissimilation 
accounts for pogramas (6) I, 1 and Pogleso (vide supra). 

For numerous cases of metathesis involving r see below under II, 5, 

Certain of such metatheses entail a confusion of prefixes: prosu puesto 
(10) II, 2; prefumao (22) 18; presonajes (23) IIl, 6; presonas (2) 
II, 1 and (28) II, 5; impremeable (4) I, 8. 

Rempujén<empujon (22) 20; ambrigu<ambigu (8) I, 1; for the 
insertion of an 7 see above under II, | (estupeflata, efleuto, afleuto). 

ll>y, which is absorbed by an adjacent front vowel: cae<calle 
(2) I, 1; (6) 5 cf. above under fricative g. 

4. Nasals. 

m>b: munuelos>bunuelos (28) 1, 6; Javier de Burgos, De verbena, 
II, escena ultima; cf. Ramon de la Cruz, El muruelo. This is a 
plain case of the confusion of related sounds; see Menéndez Pidal, l.c., 
$ 72, 5, a. 

mn>n: solenizar (2) I, 6; insonio (15) I, 1; solene (7) I, 3. In 
the early stages of the language mn>n, as did gn (dominum>dueno, 
signa>sena). Thus phonetic “laws” are not valid indefinitely. 

n is represented by a more or less complete nasalization of the 
vowel in ispetor (23) III, 6; coste (2) I, 12; costipao (26) 3. Con- 
versely it is introduced wrongly in onjald (22) 19; trunsd<trousseau 
(4) I, 5; rencor<record (1) I, 1; Bentovenes=“Beethovens” (2) 
I, 5: endredn<edredon (2) 1, 8. For muncho (22) 2 and 3 see Es- 
pinosa, l.c., § 34, 1, and note 2. 

n>d: denguno Arniches, La pena negra, 1, 7, and passim, is the 
product of equivalencia acustica. 

5. Metathesis. 

Cases are sufficiently numerous as to call for treatment apart. 
The simple removal of a consonant sound within a word appears in 
many cases of r: trempano (14) II, 2 and III, 6; kremeses (2) I, 9; 
Catredal (23) 1, 2: escutrinios (8) Ill, escena ultima; tredeum< 
te+deum (17) I, 1; drento (22) 2: treato (28) II, 6; otherwise: 
Cicople<Ciclope (26) 5: delen<denle (29) 9. Striking cases of the 
reciprocal form are ojepto (see above under fricative b); mesecita 
(26) 2; mnesecidd (13) 2; paderes<paredes (22) 4. 
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TWO POEMS FROM THE “BOOKE OF JOHN 
LUCAS” 


By Wits J. Wacer 


New York University 


A recent clue to the work of a hitherto-unnoted Middle English 
versifier appears in material printed by Dr. H. N. MacCracken under 
the title “Death’s Warning” and attributed by him to Lydgate.’ This 
set of eight rime-royal stanzas really consists of two parts,? though evi- 
dently the work of the same author. The first four stanzas are an 
address by Death, whose image, with bell and spear, stands at the 
head of the verses; the last four are an exhortation by the poei to 
beware of divine punishment in the world to come. Between these 
two parts stands the following rubric: 


Thyse balades that thus be wreten here be take owte off the booke of Iohn 
lucas and seyd to the peple that shall se thys lytell tretyse* in tyme to come. 


The monologue by Death and the admonition of the poet are thus ex- 
cerpts from the ‘“‘booke of John Lucas.” 

These two poems in their directness and dramatic effectiveness 
manifest a strongly individual style. In the first poem, Death speaks 
out firmly and surely: 


Syth that ve lyste to be my costes 
And in youre book to set myne Image 
1H. N. MacCracken, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Pt. Il, E.E.TS., 
Orig. Ser. 192 (1934), pp. 655ff. 
2These two parts are correctly listed as separate poems in the Cat. of the 
Harleian MSS. in the B. Mus. (1808) u, 178. 
3“Thys lytell tretyse” probably refers to Chapt. V of the M. E, translation 
of Heinrich Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae which follows the verses in all the 
MSS. At first sight one might suppose that the poems were taken directly from 
the prose treatise, in which the image of Death figures as an interlocutor and 
the phrase “learn to die” recurs constantly (See K. Horstmann, ed., “Orologium 
Sapientiae,” Anglia, x (1888), 357ff.) But on examining the text more closely, 
one finds that there are no direct verbal borrowings from the prose treatise in 
the verses, that the image of Death is not Death itself but the imagined figure 
of a dying man about thirty years old, and that Death does not carry spear 
and bell but rather “bonds” and “grenne.” The poems seem therefore to have 
been composed independently of the prose translation ; however, they may very 
well go back to the widespread Horologium material in their inspiration. 
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Wake and remembre wyth grete auyses 
Howe my custome and mortall vsage 

Ys for to spare nether olde ne yonge of age 
But that ye nowe in thys world leuyng 

Afore be redy or I my belle rynge 


My dredefull spere full sharpe ygrounde 
Doth yow now lo here thys manace.. . (lines 1-9) 


The mention of the bell and spear delineated in the accompanying 
picture is impressive,* and the general effect of the passage is as much 
dramatic as didactic. 


In spite of good textual tradition for these lines, they are rough 
and obscure in places. In line 3, for example, Dr. MacCracken 
emends the riming word to auys[in|es (‘advisedness,” prudent con- 
sideration), thereby improving the rhythm and providing the abstract 
noun which is expected in the phrase with grete auyses. An n was 
often represented in medieval MSS. by a stroke over the preceding 
letter, and this stroke might easily be disregarded by a careless copy- 
ist.” In line 1, however, Dr. MacCracken offers no explanation for 
the puzzling final word, costes. The normalized MS. Camb. Ff 5.45 
reads hostesse, but this Dr. MacCracken quite properly disregards. 
If the word intended by the author was cosines (“cousins,” in a gen- 
eral sense), a scribe may have written this as cosies, and the over- 
stroked i have been mistaken subsequently for a ¢. Cosines would 
give us a metrically correct line, and at the same time would make 
the meaning intelligible: ‘Since you wish to be on familiar terms 
with me.” 

The second poem is free from the verbal obscurities which occur in 
the monologue by Death. In it the poet reminds the readers of the 
punishments awaiting sinners in after life, urges them to follow the 
example of Christ, and in a benediction prays that Jesus save the 
souls of all of us. But though this poem is more conventional in its 


4The conception of Death bearing a spear was common in the late ME 
period (e.g. Pardoner’s Tale 1. 678, The Court of Love \. 294, and The Castell 
of Perseverance |. 2808). A representation of Death armed with a spear occurs 
in MS. Stowe 39, Art. 2. The bell is unusual: perhaps it is connected in origin 
with the bell which the rioters hear in the Pardoner’s Tale |. 664 “clynke biforn 
a cors.” 

5Dr. MacCracken’s emendation presupposes also the loss by a copyist of a 
medial i. This vowel is not strictly necessary in the orthography of the word, 
for the N.E.D. lists as the 15th century spelling avysnes. If spelled without the 
i, however, the nm would probably not be written over the consonant s; no 
strictly parallel case for a superscript m over a medial consonant is listed by 
Cappelli, Lexicon Abbreviaturarum (1928), p. xxvi. Dr. MacCracken’s addition 
of both the # and the m seems thus necessary. 
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theme than the other, it is characterized by the same roughness of 
meter; so that if the lines are to fit into the pentameter pattern, they 
must be padded out by emendation, e.g., 


And entre [ageyn] in-to paradyse, 
From whens [our fadyr] Adam had a fall (lines 53f). 

The irregularity of these lines stands in sharp contrast to the smooth 
monotony of Lydgate’s work, with its recurring caesura making each 
line crack like a whip. As the lines stand in the two authoritative 
MSS., over a third of them have only four stresses, while a few have 
six. Of course, it is possible to eke out these short lines by emenda- 
tion or by transferring readings from the inferior Cambridge MS.; 
but it seems more probable that for these irregularities the poet him- 
self was responsible. The rimes moreover, are obscure, while Lyd- 
gate’s rimes are clear, careful, and conventional. Among the fifty-six 
riming words of the two poems occur the following puzzling combina- 
tions: costes:auyses (or, emended, cosines: auysines); seasoun: suc- 
cessioun; pray: dye; lye: mokry; ententes: commaundmentys; and 
sette: shutte: unknyt. Several lines contain locutions foreign to Lyd- 
gate; e.g., “Afore be redy or I my belle rynge” (line 7). The rhythm, 
rime, and grammar of the two poems are thus distinct from those of 
other works definitely known to have been written by the monk of 
Bury. 

Not only in form are the verses non-Lydgatian, but also in content 
and style. Lydgate’s poems usually begin with elaborate paraphernalia 
of introduction, often with many bookish references; they wind their 
way loosely through the subject, straining after effect by redundancy; 
and they maintain throughout the didactic point of view of the monk 
of Bury. On the other hand, in the first poem we have an actually 
delineated figure speaking to the reader, without introduction or ex- 
planation, bluntly and forcefully. The virtue of the lines, their di- 
rect simplicity, was never achieved (and probably never striven for) 
by John Lydgate. 

Returning to the rubric which attributes these “balades” to the 
“booke of John Lucas,” we find good MS. authority for this indication 
of their source. The statement occurs in the two principal MSS. of 
the poems, Douce 322 and Harley 1706, both elegant 15th-century 
presentation copies.° They are obviously related MSS., for all the 


6H. E. Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle (1927), p. 369, assumes 
that a considerable portion of the material preserved in these MSS. was taken 
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items in Douce 322 appear in Harley 1706, in the same order but 
with some interspersed additions.‘ Since the Harley MS. is inferior 
in text,” we may suppose that it is a copy of the Douce with additions 
from other sources. 

The beautifully illuminated Douce MS. bears important indications 
of its source since it is still preserved at the Bodleian in its original 
purple velvet binding. It contains the coats of arms of the Baron 
and Knollys families, and the statement that William Baron presented 
this book to the nunnery at Dartford in Kent for the special use of 
his niece Pernelle Wrattisley.”. This William Baron was a Berkshire 
man whose name appears in the Calendar of Ancient Deeds several 
times between 1438 and 1470 in connection with some property in 
London. Coupled with his name in the first of these appearances is 
that of his father-in-law, Thomas Knollys (d. 1445) of North Mimms, 
Hertfordshire, and of London, whose daughter was a nun at Dartford 
also." MS. Douce 322 thus seems to have originated in the East 
Midlands. 

The other authoritative MS., Harley 1706, though lacking such 
clear indications of its original owner, closes with an address to St. 
Ethelburga, which the cataloguer of the Harley MSS. takes as evi- 
dence that it was a book presented to the nunnery at Barking: 


... for as much as our Ethelburga was ... St. Etheldrith wife to Ecgfrid King 
of the Northumbrians, and it appears, that St. Ethelburg was much about the 
same time sett over the New Monastery of Nuns, which her brother Erkenwals 
Bishop of London had built at Barking; to which place if this Book had been 
given, in all likelyhood it would have staied there till after the Dissolution 
therof.!! 


Since both MSS. seem to have originated in the same general East 





from the Booke of John Lucas, for she says that Pety Job (f. 10-15) “purports 
to be copied from John Lucas’ book.” The rubric (f. 20), however, is separated 
from Pety Job by ten pages of verse and prose, and therefore probably refers 
only to the eight stanzas which we are here considering. 

7Miss Allen (op. cit., p. 422) points out that the order and incipits of the 
principal items in these two MSS. also correspond to those given by Bale in 
ascribing certain works to Richard Rolle that he found in libraries at Norwich 
and London (Bale, Index, in Anecdota Oxon., 1902, pp. 348f). Bale may there- 
fore have seen Douce 322, Harley 1706, or some related MSS. which have disap- 
peared since he made his bibliography in the mid-16th century. 

SW. Wichgraf, “Susos Horologium Sapientiae in England,” Anglia, n. f., 41 
(1929), 130, says that the text of the Horologium in Harley 1706 is “die 
schlechteste mir bekannte Uberlieferung dieses so zahireich kopierten Traktates.” 

°F. Maden, ed., Summary Cat. of Western MSS. of the Bodleian Library 
(1897), 1v, 594. 

10Cql. Anc. Deeds 1, 255 (B 2013, 2015, 2016), 278 (B 2221, 2226) 

Cat. of the Harleian MSS. in the B. Mus., 1, 179. 
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Midland area, we may assume that the “booke of John Lucas” came 
from this section too. 

The name John Lucas was a common one in this area during the 
late 14th and early 15th centuries. A Hustings will mentions a Lon- 
don family in which the grandfather, father (d. 1327), and son (d. 
1348) were named John Lucas, and the mother and daughter Johan- 
na.'* A Lucas pedigree in MS. Harley 1174, fol. 180, mentions a 
John Lucas of Brayntrey, co. Essex, whose son was John also. The 
rolls of the period yield scores of John Lucases who might have written 
the verses, from a John Lucas whom Edward III commissioned in 
1359 as comptroller of the customs for the bridge of Ware in Hert- 
fordshire,’* to a humble clerk named John Lucas who in 1439 and 
1440 signed documents relating to two Gloucestershire manors.’ Sev- 
eral John Lucases were living in London during this time.’® Although 
the frequent occurrence of this name makes exact identification diffi- 
cult, it nevertheless shows that there may very well have been an ac- 
tual person by the name of John Lucas who composed or collected 
a book of verse. 


The character of the two poems suggests that the versifier was a 
man of religion. Miss Hope Emily Allen offers the very plausible 
suggestion that the John Lucas of the rubric was a Cambridgeshire 
hermit who lived upon certain bridges over the Granta or Cam River 
just above the University.'® Very conceivably a hermit would have 
such a book as the verses and grisly image of Death suggest. 

Three churchmen of this period and section of England, moreover, 
bear the name John Lucas. The first is the parson of Sawtry All 
Souls in Huntingdonshire,'* whose name appears in one writ beside 


12R. R. Sharpe, Cal. of Wills Proved and Enrolled in the Court of Hustings 
(1889), 1, 323; m, 514. 

13Rotulorum Originalium in Curia Scaccarii Abbrevatio (1810), 1, 256. 

14Cal. Pat. Rolls (1436-1441), pp. 289, 429. John Lucas, clerk, perhaps the 
same man, is named as one of the executors of a Bristol will (Ibid., 1441-1446, 


p. 120). 
15Cal. Close Rolls 1385-1389, p. 313; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1391-1396, p. 542; Cal. 
of Wills . . . Court of Hustings 1, 455, 530, 567, S62; ot, 35. 


16H. E. Allen, op. cit., p. 424n. The original source of Miss Allen’s informa- 
tion is the Ely Episcopal Records, ed. Gibbons (1891) pp. 400f, in which under 
1398 John Lucas is mentioned as a hermit on the bridge and causeway between 
Great and Little Shelford, and under 1401 as a hermit at the chapel of Wittles- 
fordbridge. Obviously the two entries refer to the same man.— Miss Allen 
identifies John Lucas also with a Royston cave hermit. In this identification, 
however, I suspect that she has been misled by an apparent obscurity in R. 
M. Clay, Hermits and Anchorites of England (1914), pp. 2001. ae 

17In 1378 this John Lucas drew up a grant of five manors to Sir William 
and Mary Moigne (Cal. Close Rolls 1385-1389, p. 444; cf. Cat. Anc. Deeds, 1, 
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the names of Thomas Chaucer and Thomas Swynford.'* This John 
Lucas was accordingly slightly younger than Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
was connected loosely with the society in which the great poet moved. 
The second appears in 1389 holding the living at Thame in Oxford- 
shire.'? The third, originally parson of Aysshebury in the diocese of 
Salisbury, became connected with the court of Henry VI; and from 
1447 to 1456 he was prebend and canon of the King’s free chapel of 
St. Stephen within the palace at Westminster.*? Of these four men 
of religion—the hermit on the bridge, the associate of Thomas Chau- 
cer, the vicar in Oxfordshire, and the canon of the King’s chapel—any 
one might well be the person who wrote or collected the book whence 
the two poems printed by Dr. MacCracken came. 

Dr. MacCracken, on the other hand, has been inclined to dismiss 
the mention of John Lucas as of little significance. When he issued 
his Lydgate canon in 1911, he asserted: ‘‘Lucas was probably a scribe. 
He wrote MS. Sloane 1212, which contains Lydgate’s work.’*! In 
this assertion, however, he was mistaken, for the scribe of Sloane 
1212 was Thomas Lucas, of Little Saxham, co. Suffolk, secretary to 
Jasper, Duke of Bedford.** Since that time, however, Dr. MacCrack- 
en has apparently altered his opinion of the identity of Lucas, for in 
his recent volume of minor Lydgatian poems he does not mention his 
earlier explanation of Lucas as a scribe, but instead suggests that 
“John Lucas” may have been a scribal error for John Bochas, or 
Boccaccio. ‘This explanation seems likewise improbable: apart from 
the unlikelihood that a scribe would thus mutilate the familiar name 
of Boccaccio, the fact remains that the verses do not bear any relation 
to the known works of the Italian poet. 

In the eight stanzas printed by Dr. MacCracken we no doubt have 
a sample of the poetry written or gathered by an actual minor Late 


377, B 3195); in 1391 he recognized a levy of 200 7. upon Huntingdonshire 
(Cal. Close Rolls 1389-1392, p. 517); and in the next year he became involved 
in litigation over “Beaumeys manor” (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1408-1413, p. 350). In- 
formation about the small Cistercian abbey- at Sawtry is given in the Victoria 
Hist. of the Co. of Huntingdon (1926), 1, 391ff; m, 381; and in E. W. Brayley, 
A Topog. and Hist. Description of the Co. of Huntingdon (1880) p. 547. 

Cat. Anc. Deeds, u, p. 378 (B. 3199). 

19Cal. Pat. Rolls 1388-1392, p. 128. 

20Cal. Pat. Rolls 1446-1452, p. 116; 1452-1461, p. 287; 1461-1467, p. 17. 


21H. N. MacCracken, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Pt. 1, E.E.TS. 
Extra Ser. 107 (1911) p. xv. n. 

22E. J. L. Scott, ed., Index to the Sloane MSS. of the British Museum 
(1904), p. 324. Thomas Lucas had a son named John, according to the Lucas 
pedigree contained in B. Mus. Add. MS. 5524, fol. 14a. 
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Middle English, East Midland man of letters. The work of many 
such amateurs probably formed a background for the literary activi- 
ties of the titans of the Middle English period like Chaucer, Gower, 
and Lydgate, somewhat as the countless minor and anonymous lyri- 
cists of Elizabethan times formed a necessary soil from which the 
great poets of that age sprang. Two such minor poets of the early 
15th century are John Halsam and Richard Sellyng, whose life records 
and extant works have recently been considered in an article by Dr. 
Helen South.*’ This tiny sample of John Lucas’ poems thus furnishes 
us with a glimpse of the nature of an entire book, and many similar 
books as well which have long since disappeared. 

The glimpse of John Lucas’ book which we have here also gives us 
a hint as to one method of literary production and dissemination of 
the lyric in the late 14th and early 15th centuries. Obviously these 
“balades” were not copied from oral transmission, but were taken— 
both illustration and text—directly from the original book. The book 
of John Lucas was apparently an illustrated one, with very close rela- 
tion between picture and text, almost as in children’s books today. 
Since our information about Late Middle English bookmaking is 
meagre, Dr. MacCracken’s disregard of the obvious and plausible as- 
cription of these poems given in the MSS. is unfortunate. 

Whether John Lucas was the author or compiler of the book must 
remain an open question with the present available evidence. But 
certainly the author was not Lydgate, as Dr. MacCracken has assert- 
ed. Referring to these stanzas in his Lydgate canon, published in 
i911, he stated that “with the exception of the first, they are from 
the Fall of Princes.”*! This staternent was obviously an error: none 
of these stanzas is to be found in the Fall of Princes, which is in both 
form and manner very different from these ballads of John Lucas. 
These stanzas seem to have been the work of a poet who wrote or 
compiled an entire book, and was a typical representative of the 
“mute, inglorious Miltons” of the Late Middle English period. 


23H, P. South, “The Question of Halsam,” P.M.L.A., 1 (1935), 363ff. Like 
John Lucas, Halsam may have had connections with Chaucer’s circle. In the 
case of Halsam’s raptus of Philippa de Artheles, the Earl of Oxford petitioned 
for the pardon, just as he did in the case of Chaucer’s raptus of Cecily Chaum- 
paigne. John Lucas and John Halsam may thus have had friends in common 
with Chaucer, and may even possibly have been acquainted with him per- 
sonally. The known literary works of the two men, moreover, is limited in 
each case to two extant short poems. 
24H. N. MacCracken, op. cit., Pt. I, p. XV. 











PURGATORY: A NOTE TO CANTO XII, 94-96 


By Donato INTERNOSCIA 
Northwestern University 


As we accompany Dante and Virgil through the Commedia, at the 
end of the first circle of Purgatory we meet an Angel, bright and 
shimmering as a star seen through the clear air of the morning. He 
waits at the foot of a stairway in order to guide us into the next 
circle. The Poet continues the narrative: 

Le braccia aperse, ed indi l’ale; 
Disse: Venite! Qui son presso i gradi, 
Ed agevolmente omai si sale. 
A questo annunzio vengon molto radi, 
O gente umana, per volar su nata, 
Perché a poco vento cosi cadi?! (Purg. XII, 91-96.) 

With these words the Poet left us a problem. Without quotation 
marks or dashes to designate where the Angel’s words end and the 
Poet’s begin, we are left with a choice to make. Should we close 
the Angel’s speech with the word sale or with cadi? 

Grandgent, whose text (first based on Moore’s Oxford Dante, and 
then on Vandelli’s text for the Dante Alighieri Society) is stand- 
ard in American colleges and universities, ends the quotation with 
cadi,” and gives inception to the present discussion. His note to line 
94 reads: ‘“‘We cannot be perfectly sure whether lines 94, 95, 96 are 
a part of the Angel’s speech or a reflection of the Poet.’ Just what 
led Grandgent to place his quotation marks after cadi, he does not 
say, but a survey of texts yields astonishing results. 

Scartazzini’s Leipzig edition of 1875 ends the quotation with cadi, 
and has the following note: 


Di chi sono le parole di questa terzina? Sono esse parole dell’Angelo? O 
sono esse una friflessione ed esclamazione del Poeta, come nei v.70 e seg. del 
presente canto, Purg. X, 121, ed altrove? I] pitt dei commentatori o non si 
curano di tale questione, o si espressero in modo che non si pud indovinare qual 
si fosse la loro opinione . . . degli altri, i piii credono che le sieno queste parole 
dell’Angelo . . . mentre non pochi vogliono che le sieno una esclamazione di 


1The quotation marks have been eliminated purposely here. 
“Heath. London. 1909, 1914; Boston, 1933. 
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Dante. . . Il pit caldo difensore di quest’ultima opini é j ‘gli 

ques pinione é€ il Blanc. . . E 
concede che Te parole starebbero assai bene in bocca all’Angelo ‘cid ae : 
meno doversi decidere per l’opinione opposta. . .” 


In a later exposition® Scartazzini leaves the student in greater per- 
plexity: “Le parole di questa terzina ponno essere dell’Angelo (Ott., 
Dan., Lomb., Ces., Tom., Fil., ecc.), 0 un’esclamazione di Dante 
(Buti, Bl., ecc.). & appena possibile di decidere la questione.”* 

Such uncertain notes might be multiplied, but they serve no pur- 
pose here. It would seem that Landino was the first to doubt that 
the terzina (ll. 94-96) was an observation made by the Poet; Venturi 
confirmed the doubt; and Lombardi did not hesitate to decide that 
the Angel alone “potesse per esperienza saper dire che a quell’annunzio 
vadano gli uomini molto radi.’ The great number of commentators 
who attribute the words to the Angel either give no reason for their 
decision, or offer unconvincing ones, such as Lombardi’s. For instance, 
Torraca’s note to verse 94: “Bene conviene, a una <creatura> celeste 
cosi benigna, l’accoramento di questa osservazione.” Carlo Steiner: 
“C’é chi vuole che le parole di questa terzina siano di Dante; ma 
quanto non guadagnano esse sulla bocca della creatura bella che 
mostra cosi pietoso rammarico, del pervertimento umano!” Giacomo 
Poletto: “A me pare che il lamento racchiuso nel primo verso sia, 
in sostanza, identico, benché sott’altra forma, a quello che si pud 
intendere nelle parole dell’Angelo portiere (Purg. EX, 127-129) .. .” 

Lombardi’s argument does not hold simply’ because angels are not 
commonly believed to be omniscient, and Dante would know just as 
much as the Angel on this question of “many are called but few are 
chosen,” because it is clearly and emphatically taught in the Scripture. 
Torraca should notice that the tercet is not an “accoramento” but 
rather a reproof for little faith. Steiner’s observation is not well 
founded, for humanity rather resents being reminded of its weakness 
by one who is a stranger to human nature. Poletto’s citation (Purg. 
IX, 127-129) reads: 


Da Pier le tengo; e dissemi, ch’io erri 
Anzi ad aprir, che a tenerla serrata, 
Pur che la gente a’ piedi mi s/aterri. 


Here is an Angel who has received certain orders when Peter gave 


3(Hoepli. Milano. 1896). 
4Abbreviations:- Ottimo Commento, M. Bernardino Daniello da Lucca, F. B. 
Lombardi, Antonio Cesari, Niccolé-Tommaseo, Philalethes, Francesco da Buti, 


L. G. Blanc. 
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him the two keys. All he does is to carry out Peter’s wish. He is 
not putting forth a thought or an observation of his own, which is 
the case in the tercet of our discussion. 

The texts of the Commedia with quotation marks after cadi are 
too numerous to take up in detail here. The editors are either silent 
or uncertain on this question. It is very possible that their choice 
was influenced by earlier famous commentators or great Dantists who, 
being in doubt and having to bring their quotation to a close, pre- 
ferred to include too much rather than too little. 


Punctuation offers one of the greatest uncertainties in the Com- 
media.© Since there is no extant original, nor perhaps an immediate 
copy of the original,® whatever punctuation there is in modern texts 
has been supplied at will by the editors, who must have been guided 
by the scanty periods found in some of the MSS., and by the meaning 
of the context. In some cases the editors dispensed with the use 
of quotation marks, although they supplied other signs of punctua- 
tion; in many other cases they showed, with the double commas or 
the dash, where a speech opened and closed. In our two tercets, 
the latter all began with the word Venite!, but both old and very 
modern texts show that editors are divided upon the length of the 
Angel’s speech. 

Is it really so difficult to decide? It ought not to be for those 
who have read and re-read the Commedia, and have confronted similar 
passages. Our firm conviction is that the quotation for the words 
of the Angel should close with sale. The reasons are simple. The 
wording of the second tercet does not harmonize with the two pre- 
ceding lines in such a way as to form part of the same speech. The 
angels in the Commedia, as well as in the Scripture, are very formal 
beings. They are servants of the Most High, carrying out His orders 
to the very iota. They are formal guides to the benighted, helping 
them to find the Way. But their words are few and to the point. 
They utter only what is absolutely necessary. They lead; they in- 
vite; they tell the way according to orders received. They do not 
indulge in expressing their own thoughts and feelings. 

Limiting our discussion to Jnferno and Purgatorio, in Hell, an angel 
comes to help the Poets through the obstinate gates of Dis. He says 

5Giuseppe Vandelli, in Appendix III, of Guido Mazzoni, Avviamento allo 


Studio Critico delle Lettere Italiane (Sansoni. Firenze. 1915), p. 235. 
5Vandelli, op. cit., p. 225. 
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not a word to Dante. In Purgatory, the angels (if the comparison be 
excused) are like pages in the service of higher powers to guide the 
expiators or the two Travelers up the Mountain through the right 
stair or doorway. Two angels come, wordless, to guard the Delightful 
Valley against the Serpent of Temptation. One sits at the entrance 
to Purgatory proper, writes the seven P’s on Dante’s forehead, and 
exhorts: “Fa che lavi, quando se’ dentro, queste piaghe” (Purg. 
IX, 113, 114). He also explains the two keys that unlock the up- 
ward way. The other angels are placed in convenient places to invite 
and to indicate the way from circle to circle. Their words are counted 
and formal. They repeat only what they have been commanded to 
say. Here are their words: “Intrate; ma facciovi accorti che di fuor 
torna chi indietro guata” (Purg. IX, 131, 132). “Venite! Qui son 
presso i gradi, ed agevolmente omai si sale” (Purg. XII, 92, 93). 

“Intrate quinci ad un scaleo via men che li altri eretto” (Purg. XV, 
35, 36). “Qui si monta” (Purg. XVII, 47). “Venite, qui si varca” 
(Purg. XIX, 43). “S’a voi piace montare in su, qui si convein dar 
volta; quinci si va chi vuole andar per pace” (Purg. XXIV, 139-141). 
“Pill non si va, se pria non morde, anime sante, il foco; entrate in 
esso ed a cantar di 14 non siate sorde” (Purg. XXVII, 10-12). Thus, 
from circle to circle, we approach the garden of Terrestrial Paradise. 


With the foregoing in mind, how easy it is now to see that the 
Angel could not have said: “A questo annunzio vengon molto radi.” 
Even less probable it seems for him to have exclaimed: “O gente 
umana, per volar su nata.” And it appears the least probable that 
Dante should have him say: “Perché a poco vento cosi cadi?” Why? 
Because there was no call for such remarks from the Angel: he was 
merely inviting two Poets from one circle of Purgatory into the 
next, whereas those later remarks are addressed to people in general 
living bodily on the world. Also, the Angel had no cause to make 
such observations at that point, since Dante had not shown any weak- 
ness there. We see no reason why the Angel should in one breath 
direct himself to the Poets before him and to the world of men in 
general; nor why he should reprove “Perché a poco vento cosi cadi?” 
when nothing that happened locally could draw his attention to 
utter the remark. The Angel’s “Venite!” is meant for that particu- 
lar circle in Purgatory. No one of the “gente umana” in the world 
we inhabit could arise to go there, since it would not depend on 
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them to land in Purgatory, but all must first be judged into a place 
in the three realms of the beyond. 


How much more natural for the Poet who is writing, to utter to 
himself the words of the tercet! These words become the lips and 
mind of a theologian much more than they suit those of an angel, 
who is a ministering spirit and an officer.’ We haven’t noticed any 
of the angels lapsing beyond their immediate duties, to sigh and 
moan over human frailness: their dignity would have vanished im- 
mediately, and Dante is too great a poet to characterize them in 
such a manner. Often, however, we have seen the Poet rest his 
imagination and break the narrative to heave a sigh over his own 
shortcomings or those of his fellow men. We have heard him vent 
his feelings rather often: he has poured his bitterness over his un- 

. deserving native city; he has flung his javelins of scorn against Pisa; 
: he has rid himself of the gall accumulated in his breast by the 
| unjust dealings of contemporaries. In the very canto of our con- 
tention, his irony has just burst over the “Figliuoli d’Eva” (Purg. 
XII, 71). And how the expression savors “O gente umana”! Ina 
previous canto he has expressed at greater length the very thoughts 

of our tercet: 


O superbi Cristiani miseri lassi, 
Che, de la vista de la mente infermi, 
Fidanza avete ne’ retrosi passi, 
Non v’accorgete voi che noi siam vermi 
Nati a formar l’angelica farfalla, 
Che vola a la giustizia sanza schermi? (Purg. X, 121-126.) 


When Dante grew weary of sighing, he had other men (souls) sigh 
for him. In the identical vein, Oderisi exclaimed: “Oh vana gloria 
de Vumane posse!” (Purg. XI, 91). And Guido del Duca: “O 
gente umana, perché poni ’] core 1a ’v’é mestier di consorte divieto?” 
(Purg. XIV, 86, 87). But angels have never done so: they are happy 
in their state of serving and praising God; why should they even so 
much as think of sighing or exclaiming sorrowfully? 

In the preparation of this study, many texts of the Commedia have 
been surveyed for quotation marks. Among those which end the 
Angel’s speech with cadi, line 96, are: Tommaseo (1869), Scartazzini 
(1875, 1899), Moore (1894, 1900), Acquaticci (1905), Lisio (1906), 
Grandgent (1909, 1914, 1933), Torraca (1908, 1915), Polacco (1913), 


7Purgatorio, 1, 99; II, 30. 
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Barbéra (1919), Societa Dantesca (1921); and in translation: Ko- 
pisch (1842), Norton (1892), Tozer (1904), Fletcher (1931). 

Among those which avoided this problem, by using no quotation 
marks, are: Venturi (n. d.), Fernow (1807), Lombardi (1821), Ac- 
cademici della Crusca (1828),* Biagioli (1829), Boccaccio (1847) ,® 
Costa (1847), Bianchi (1854, 1868), Buti (1860), Witte (1862), 
Andreoli (1879), Giuliani (1880), Cornoldi (1887), Talice da Rical- 
done (1888), Camerini (1890), Toynbee (1900), Poletto (1905), 
Cambi (1915). 


Our suggestion that the Angel’s speech end with the word sale, line 
93, is supported by several of those who use no quotes but express 
their opinion in the commentary, and also by a few Italian texts: 
Casini (1892), Ricci (1898), Mestica (1909), Del Lungo (1924), 
Casini-Barbi (1924), but especially by translations: Cary (1814), 
Lamennais (1855), I. C. Wright (1855), Brizeux (1866), Longfellow 
(1891), Shadwell (1892), Parsons (1896), C. G. Wright (1905), 
Zoozmann (1908), H. Johnson (1916), Langdon (1920), Carlyle- 
Wicksteed (1932), Oelsner (1933).1° To us it seems very significant 
that such a preponderant list of worthy translators should end the 
quotation of the Angel’s words with sale. For undoubtedly they 
considered many texts and commentaries to get the full benefit of 
shades of meaning. That they deliberately chose to close the quota- 
tion with line 93 is further to be noticed from the fact that when 
they give the Italian text with their translation, often the Italian 
text has either no quotation marks, or better still, ends the quota- 
tion with line 96. 


But the end is not yet. A piece of evidence which ought to be 
conclusive when added to the foregoing, is found in the Codice Tri- 
vulziano n. 1080.1! In it lines 91-99 read: 


Le braccia ap[er]se & indi ap[er]se lale 
disse venite qui son press igradi 
& ageuolmente omai si sale. 
A questo invito uegnon molto radi 
o gente humana p[er] uolar su nata 
p[er]che a poco vento cosi cadi 
Menocci oue la rocca era talliata 
quiui mibacte lale p[er] la fronte 
poi mi promise sicura landata. 


8“L’Ottimo Commento, testo inedito d’un contemporaneo di Dante.” 
*Tratta d’un codice del 1337.” 

10The list is not exhaustive: it represents works easily available. 
11“Riprodotto in eliocromia” (Hoepli, Milano, 1921). 
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It is to be noticed that the punctuation here consists of two 
periods; one after sale, the other after Jandata. There is no stop 
or change-of-speaker mark after cadi. While punctuation marks, such 
as have continued to our days, date only from the sixteenth century, 
the period as a sign for pause or change of speaker goes back to 
classic antiquity. Ser Francesco di ser Nardo, who wrote Trivulziano 
MS., in Florence under date of 1337, must have had some reason 
for placing his rarely-used period after line 93, and no mark at all 
after line 96. Either he supplied the sign from his own understand- 
ing of the passage, or he copied a still earlier MS. which had some 
punctuation in that particular place. If we remember that Ser Fran- 
cesco dated his MS. only sixteen years after Dante’s death, and that 
in his day the Poet’s idea in regard to angels might be better under- 
stood, the single period after the word sale, acquires a very significant 
importance. 

We would say, then, that the Angel of Humility invited the Poets 
to take the ascent into the second girone with: “Venite! Qui son 
presso i gradi, ed agevolmente omai si sale.” And Dante, as he wrote, 
broadened the invitation “Come,” turning it into a general appeal 
from heaven to humanity. For a moment he became a prophet crying 
in the wilderness . . . How few are those who find the straight and 
narrow way! How forgetful men are of their high destiny! Oh, why 
are men so weak when they might be so strong! 
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WALPOLE AND A DUBLIN PIRATE 


By Ricuarp H. PERKINSON 
Fordham University 


Usually one is inclined to place Horace Walpole in the group of 
early gothic novelists, and to accept him as a romanticist of an ex- 
treme, if not somewhat revolutionary, type. There is a danger of 
overlooking his Shaftsburian gentility, his position in a world and 
society which still manifested a high regard for decorum and Alex- 
ander Pope. Out of the divergent elements of a decided predeliction 
for the romantic and a neo-classic environment arose a conflict, or 
dilemma, which can be demonstrated in a striking way by Walpole’s 
attitude toward his somber tragedy of incest, The Mysterious Mother. 
As it would seem that Walpole, faced with a Dublin piracy of his 
tragedy in 1790, used the occasion to give over his policy of semi- 
suppression, the first section of this paper will be concerned more 
directly with bibliographical circumstances, partially surface mani- 
festations of the author’s changing attitude toward his play. 


I 


The Rev. Montague Summers, in his introduction to The Castle of 
Otranto and The Mysterious Mother, mentions a pirated Dublin edi- 
tion of The Mysterious Mother which was brought out in 1791. 
Walpole did not advise suppression, as twice before he did, and later 
received, corrected, and approved a copy of the printing—a circum- 
stance which may possess, at this date, some significance. Mr. Sum- 
mers remarks the edition’s “well-written and excellent little preface.” 
He even quotes as a sample the concluding paragraph: 


1The Castle of Otranto and The Mysterious Mother, ed. Montague Sum- 
mers (London, 1924), pp. xlv-xlvi. The Dublin edition, an octavo, was printed 
for John Archer, William Jones, and Richard White, the title-page, which 
does not give the author’s name, states: the play is assigned to Walpole in 
part of the preliminary matter, Mr. Summers’s “preface.” Mr. Summers re- 
prints the addenda of three editions: Strawberry Hill, 1768, a Postscript; 
Dodsley, 1781, an apology (the Postscript was apparently omitted) ; Dublin, 
1791, a publisher’s Advertisement (the Postscript and apology were reprinted) ; 
he quotes from a special “preface” to this edition. 
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Of the present tragedy we may boldly pronounce, that for nervous, simple, 
and pathetic language, each appropriated to the several persons of the drama; 
for striking incidents; for address in conducting the plot; and for consistency 
of character uniformly preserved through the whole piece; it is equal, if not 
superior, to any play of the present century. 

So laudatory and well-phrased a passage, one might be inclined to 


say, amply paid for the rights of publication. 


But I do not think it has been pointed out that the passage Mr. 
Summers quotes from the Dublin edition stands as a portion of the 
last paragraph of Isaac Reed’s article on The Mysterious Mother in 
the Biographia Dramatica.*, In fact, the entire preface derives 
from Reed’s notice. The preface begins with an allusion to 
Mr. Baker’s opinion of the play, though the article is Reed’s. The 
first part of the article is paraphrased; a lengthy quotation from 
Walpole’s Postscript, which this edition reprints in its proper place, 
He is taken over. After mentioning the analogue in the Tales of the 

Queen of Navarre, a portion of the article, including a second quota- 
tion, is omitted. Reed’s article is taken up again at the fourth para- 
graph, with the discussion of production. From this point on, the 
“excellent little preface’ is nothing more than an unacknowledged 
and fairly exact reproduction. 





Mr. Summers seems to have used this Dublin edition more ex- 
tensively than he admits. One would suppose that, reprinting Wal- 
pole’s apology for the Dodsley edition of 1781,* he would have con- 
sulted that text. He reproduces instead the Dublin text with its two 
errors.*. Again, Mr. Summers uses the text of the Strawberry Hill 
printing of the play; and one would infer that he reprints the Post- 
script from that edition. He even leads one to believe that he does; 
he follows its paragraphing, somewhat different from that of the 

Dublin text, and gives just two collations with the Dublin edition.* 
Had he really printed the Strawberry Hill text he might have given 





2Biographia Dramatica (London, 1782), 1m, 249. Reed’s edition was reissued 
in Dublin in the same year it was published. See L. F. Powell, “George Steevens 
and Isaac Reed’s Biographia Dramatica,” RES, v (1929), 288-93, on a cancel 
in the article in question. 


2Summers, p. 265. 


tHe entitles the apology, “Preface to the 1781 Edition.” In line 4, he gives 
the Dublin reading, “suppress the publication,” instead of the Dodsley “prevent 
the publication.” Again, he follows the Dublin edition in omitting the word 
“oo” from line 19, in the phrase, “by letting it go out of his own hands.” 


5P. 286. 


- ; 
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many more." But the two variants Mr. Summers puts down he took 
over from the three errors Walpole noted in the Dublin Postscript ;* 
the third he corrected also, but does not remark the fact.8 Again, he 
silently corrects the “Louis XI” of the Dublin text to the “Louis XIV” 
of the authoritative Strawberry Hill;® yet he gives the reference 
to the Tales of the Queen of Navarre, in the same paragraph, as “Vol. 
II, Nov. 30,” as it stands in the Dublin text, instead of “vol. I. nov. 
30,” which the Strawberry Hill prints. Mr. Summers presents a very 
faulty and pirated text of a rather significant piece of criticism which 
he would have one infer he printed from the original text. He seems 
to have made too casual a collation and to have assumed from it and 
from Walpole’s remarks that the Dublin piracy was a better text 
than it actually is. This is as unfortunate as it is deserving of notice, 
because he has provided the only modern edition of the material. 
Walpole’s sanction, which Mr. Summers misunderstands, does give 
the Dublin edition a definite importance, but not, as will be seen, 
a textual one. 


Several other significant bibliographical circumstances, suggestive of 
Walpole’s attitude toward the Dublin piracy rather than Mr. Sum- 
mers’s use of it, should be noted. The publishers did not “prepare 
to re-issue The Mysterious Mother without the author’s knowledge 
or consent” as late as February, 1791, as Mr. Summers states. The 
point is of some importance as it proves Walpole had decided to per- 
mit the piracy before the licenser, Charlemont, informed him of it 


‘Some of the variations might be noticed. Quotations from the Postscript 
of the Strawberry Hill edition, to which I will refer here, are by permission 
of The Huntington Library, San Marino, California, from a transcript by Prof. 
Hubert Heffner. Using Summers as the equivalent of the Dublin text: Sum- 
mers, p. 253, line 6, “the essential springs of terror and pity”; Strawberry Hill, 
“the two essential springs of terror and pity”; the Dublin text italicises 
“terror and pity.’ Summers, p. 253, line 25, “and yet I make no doubt”; 
Strawberry Hill, “and yet I do not doubt.” Summers, p. 254, line 6, 
“There is no age”; Strawberry Hill, “No age.” Summers, p. 256, line 
6, “were essential to her being suffered on the stage”; Strawberry Hill, “were 
essential towards effectuating her being suffered on the stage.” Summers, p. 257, 
line 28, “distempered by misfortune”; Strawberry Hill, “discomposed by mis- 
fortune.” Summers, p. 259, line 4, “that satisfaction”; Strawberry Hill, “the 
satisfaction.” Summers, p. 259, line 10, “than I had merit”; Strawberry Hill, 
“than I have merit.” Summers, p. 259, line 12, “and of introducing”; Straw- 
berry Hill, “and to introduce.” 


7Mr. Summers prints the pertinent part of the letter to Joseph Cooper 
Walker in his Textual Notes, pp. 286-7. 
SP. 257. line 12; “terror” had been printed for “horror.” 


°P. 255, line 17. 
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at the time Mr. Summers mentions.'’ There is a letter dated De- 
cember 21, 1790, from Walpole to Joseph Cooper Walker in which he 
apologizes for his tardiness in acknowledging information about the 
threatened piracy to which he offers no opposition."' Presumably 
at Walpole’s desire, then, Walker overlooked the press. For in the 
next extant letter, dated April 4, 1791, Walpole acknowledges a copy 
of the edition and this service, complains of the publisher’s Advertise- 
ment!” with its embarassing personal references, but gives the edition 
a general approval, a piece of condescension rather startling when his 
previous attitude toward publication of the play is considered.’* Real- 
izing, apparently, the effectiveness of his policy of semi-suppression, 
the scarcity of the Strawberry Hill and Dodsley printings,’ Walpole 
thought that the “very immaterial errors, or rather only literal 
alterations,’ he discovered in the Dublin edition were “probably from 
some MS. copy.”!® But his surmise as to the source of the Dublin 
text is in part questionable."“° A MS. source for the text of the 
Postscript, however, is very probable. Though Miss Stuart writes of 
“a postscript to an edition which he authorized James Dodsley to 
publish in 1781,” as far as I have been able to ascertain it appeared 
only in the small Strawberry Hill printing of 1768.'* The statement 


10See Walpole’s letter to Charlemont, The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-5), xiv, 374-76. 

Toynbee, xiv, 345-47. 

12Mr. Summers reprints it, pp. 266-7, without mentioning from which edition 
it was taken. 

13Toynbee, xiv, 406-7; the letter is not cited under “Walker” in the general 
index. Woodfall thrextened a piracy in 1783, but Walpole was apparently 
successful in buying him off; see Toynbee, xm, 84, and Supplement vol. m, 
447-8. The Dodsley edition of 1781, about which more will be said, forestalled 
a pirate; at the same time there was a rumor of an earlier Irish piracy; see 
Toynbee, xm, 1, 19. 

14The Strawberry Hill edition consisted of but fifty copies, probably care- 
fully distributed; see Toynbee, x1, 429, and the Journal of the Printing Office 
at Strawberry Hill, ed. Paget Toynbee (1923), 13, 94. The Dodsley edition 
was probably not large; see Toynbee, xm, 347. 

15Toynbee, xiv, 406. A MS. of The Mysterious Mother, dated c. 1768, was 
sold in 1930; see Book Prices Current, xtv (London, 1931), pp. 772-3. 

16The Dublin printers may have had available the Dodsley edition of 1781, 
for they reproduce Walpole’s apology, dated April 29, 1781, each of the seven 
footnotes, and the textual peculiarities; see Summers’s Textual Notes, p. 285, on 
p. 213, line 14; p. 229, line 8; p. 242, line 3. Incidentally, Mr. Summers’s note (p. 
284) on p. 165, line 24, confuses the citations, as a glance at his text and at Wal- 
pole’s correction (p. 286) will show. Though Walpole blames the transmission of 
the text for the Dublin errors, and though it is not impossible that a MS. 
copy of the Dodsley edition was used, it is also possible that the disintegration 
recent bibliographical study has made so familiar is to blame. 

17PDorothy M. Stuart, Horace Walpole, (English Men of Letters, New York, 
1927), p. 182. The errors in the Dublin Postscript seem to indicate a MS. 
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of the Dublin publishers, then, that “The Tragedy here offered to the 
Public, has long been known in private to a few individuals,”!* seems 
to be substantially correct. The excuse, on the same page, for their 
publication, an “Intimation having been given to us of an hasty edi- 
tion intended,” was probably suggested by the apology Walpole wrote 
for the Dodsley edition. The Dublin publishers hardly knew of the 
piracy by an anonymous London publisher later in 1791, as it is 
based upon their impression. For, as Walpole must have expected, 
two further piracies resulted because of the one he had sanctioned.1® 


II 


It would not be altogether a misnomer, then, to term the Dublin 
edition an authorized or quasi-piracy. Walpole’s consent to its pub- 
lication apparently led Mr. Summers to consider it textually more 
authoritative than it really is. It was suggested above that Walpole’s 
permission for its publication does seem to possess some significance. 
Had he thought, in 1790, the publication of his tragedy as compro- 
mising to himself and as shocking to the public as he customarily 
and honestly did, he probably would have sought to prevent the piracy 
when Walker informed him of it. Suppression was certainly expected 
by Walker, and later by the licenser, Charlemont. But he chose to 
do nothing: he wrote instead that he thought it was “too late now 


transmission. If the Postscript does occur in the Dodsley edition, it is possible 
that there are two issues. But in copies I have seen, this octavo volume’s 
last (G) signature is seemingly a quarto folding; the first two leaves only are 
signed, and it is possible that half of the gathering was used for the prelimin- 
arv matter. 

1SSig. [a2™]; Summers, p. 266. 

19°The 1791 London edition repeats the Dublin errors except the misprint of 
“reply,” for “replies” (Summers, p. 285, on p. 240, line 7); a contemporary 
date, June 1791, is affixed to the Dodsley apology, and Walpole’s name appears 
on the title-page. The play was pirated for the third time in a London edition 
of 1796, printed, the title-page states, for J. Roe, to be sold by Ann Lemoine. 
The Dodsley apology is omitted though the Postscript is given. | Though the 
title-page notes it was “First printed at Strawberry Hill, 1768, E the textual 
source was the London piracy of 1791; it reproduces its errors with its single 
correction of the Dublin text. As a glance at Mr. Summers's Textual Notes 
will indicate, Scott, reprinting the play in his Modern British Drama, 1811, 
vol. m, derived his text from one of these London piracies. The play was re- 
printed again in the posthumous edition of the works of the Earl of Orford, 
1798. Mr. Summers states (p. x) that he collated his a with an oe of 
1789, a misprint, I suppose, for 1798. The century, then, saw six printings: 
Strawberry "Hill, 1768: Dodsley, 1781; Dublin, 1791; London, 1791, 1796; 
Works, 1798. Mr. Karl J. Holzknecht states he was able to discover but two 
eighteenth-century editions besides the Strawberry Hill; see his “Walpole as 
Dramatist,” South Atlantic Quarterly, xxvmt (1929), 189. 
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to hinder copies of my play from being spread,” though he had been 
1 very careful about that matter, and seemingly consented to Walker’s 
offer to read the text for the printer.*° 
Walpole’s disposition seems to have undergone some alteration. 
He had been customarily reticent, or critical, or apologetic when writ- 
) ing about the romantic elements in his tragedy, an attitude which 
ny clearly motivated his policy of suppression. In his Postscript, he had 
taken refuge in Aristotelianism and stressed the play’s classical ele- 
ments.” Still more revealing is his correspondence in which his 
, attitude toward the subject of “one of the most characteristic romantic 
a dramas of the period,’ as Mr. Nicoll terms it,** was always genteel 
and proper; several times in referring to it he uses the word “dis- 
gusting.”** He even advised George Montague, on October 16, 1769, 
, to keep the tragedy under lock and key, for, like the contemporary 
( melancholy, he could not deem it “at all food for the public—at least 
' not till I am food for worms, good Percy.”** That Walpole was 
| not unaware of the problem, the fascination exercised by a curious, 
bizzare, and unconventional subject upon his neo-classic sense of 
decorum, a letter of May 11, 1769, to Mason, seems definitely to 
affirm: 





20Walpole, in the letter to Charlemont (Toynbee, xiv, 374-76), appears per- 
haps more concerned with maintaining his own reputation for propriety than 
} with reasons for permitting the piracy. Though he complains to the licenser 
' that the play had appeared “in fragments” (p. 375), Reed concluded his ar- 
ticle in the Biographia Dramatica, 1782 (m, 249), with an apology for re- 
luctantly suppressing a quotation because he had “learnt that the sensibility 
of the author (to whom every respect is due) would be wounded by such an 
exhibition. .. .”. He was apparently aware only of the Strawberry Hill im- 
pression. In the next edition of the Biographia Dramatica, 1812, Jones sup- 
plied two generous quotations. 
21For the subject, about which he is apologetic, he pleads Aristotelian terror 
i and pity, and Oedipus. His remarks on the romantic aspect are timid: he states 
he was “desirous of striking a little out of the common road, and to introduce 
some novelty on our stage” (pp. 8-9). He had noted before (p. 6) the origin- 
ality of his characters. He feared that the “horror” of the play was its 
greatest fault (p. 6); but Cato he thought “void of nature, or the power of 
affecting the passions” (pp. 9-10). : 
¥ 22Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), p. 96. 
23See Toynbee, x, 414; x1, 429; xiv, 106; xv, 106; and the apology for the 
Dodsley edition. Walpole’s downright characterization of the subject which 
had attracted him seems a manifestation of the Shaftsburian doctrine of taste: 
he felt obliged to condemn the unnatural as something aesthetically repugnant 
and offensive; compare C. A. Moore, “Shaftsbury and the Ethical Poets in 
England,” PMLA, xxx1 (1916), p. 270. 
24Toynbee, vir, 324. Later, in 1794, he was irritated because Courtenay fell 
upon his choice of material and neglected his execution; see Toynbee, xv, 285; 
compare also xiv, 375. 
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I own too my own want of judgement: I believe I was so pleased with what 
ought to have prevented my attempting the subject, which was the singularity 
of it. Unfrequent crimes are as little the business of tragedy, as singular char- 
acters are of comedy... .25 

This attitude, then, makes Walpole’s opposition to the publication 
of The Mysterious Mother comprehensible. However, he not only 
opposed publication but refused even to admit that he himself had 
ever published the tragedy. He was apparently willing to connive 
at the Dublin piracy of 1791; he had directed Dodsley’s printing ten 
years earlier. But what his understanding with Dodsley may have 
been is not clear. The Dodsley impression, apparently a small one, 
was made to prevent a piracy. Thinking the pirate forestalled, Wal- 
pole wrote, on May 28, 1781, to his friend Conway that he was 
tempted to suppress his own edition, 


as I have a thorough aversion to its appearance. Still, I think I shall produce 
it in the dead of summer, that it may be forgotten by winter; for I could not 
bear having it the subject of conversation in a full town. It is printed; so 
I can let it steal out in the midst of the first event that engrosses the public. . .26 


Later, on July 3, 1781, he told Mason that he might still “be able 
to avoid publishing at all .. .”*7 At another time, on November 23, 
1785, he explained to Charlemont that he “was forced to make 
Dodsley print in haste a sufficient number for sale, to prevent a 
spurious edition that was advertised.”** But in a letter to Sylvester 
Douglas, written early in 1792, we have a more definite and yet 
curiously contradictory statement. Douglas probably had obtained 
a copy of the London piracy of 1791, and Walpole wrote offering “a 
correct copy, which I had printed some years ago to prevent a spur- 
ious edition, and as I succeeded, I did not publish mine. The edi- 
tion printed in Ireland lately,” he goes on to explain, “is less exact; 
and though I stopped it for some time, it was to no purpose.”*” This 


25Toynbee, vi, 278. On the appeal of the theme to the romantic mind, see 
Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (London, 1933), pp. 69; 87, n. 43; 109; 116. 

26Toynbee, xm, 1-2; compare XI, 454. 

27Toynbee, xu, 19. 

28SToynbee, xu, 347. sage : 

29Toynbee, xv, 106. That publication was held up, the publisher’s Advertise- 
ment and Walpole’s letter to Charlemont (Toynbee, xiv, 374-76) indicate ; but 
Walpole, in the letter, requests the licenser to lift the ban, imposed without 
his knowledge. He had disclaimed any opposition in the earlier letter (Toyn- 
bee, xiv, 345-47) to Walker. The preliminary matter (pp. iii-x) of the Dublin 
edition may have been an afterthought, thrown together at this time. It seems 
to occupy a quarto folding signed “a.” The pagination of the text itself be- 
gins with p. 5 on Al‘, which contains but six leaves, and so the two leaves 
containing title-page and dramatis personae, between which the preliminary 
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last statement, as will be recalled, is at variance with the actual cir- 
cumstances of the Dublin publication. This being the case, it would 
seem that Walpole was unwilling to acknowledge, to Douglas, at least, 
his réle in the Dublin piracy, and so reverted to his previous and 
presumably well-known and expected attitude. The denial of his 
intervention in behalf of the Dublin publishers in the year previous 
throws some suspicion upon the reasons he gave Walker and Charle- 
mont for permitting the piracy. It seems reasonable to believe, be- 
cause of what we know of the attitude of the eighteenth century 
toward incipient romanticism, that there was more behind Walpole’s 
often-stated disapproval of his own tragedy than he was willing to 
lay bare to Walker, Charlemont, or Douglas. 

That Walpole, in spite of protestations, was fascinated by the ro- 
manticism of his play, the statement in the letter to Mason clearly 
indicates. As Mr. Nicoll observes, “The tale is one which well might 
delight the hearts of the crude romanticists of the late eighteenth 
century, and in the main the treatment of the subject is good.”*” 
On the other hand, it is quite certain that Walpole’s objections to 
the dissemination of his play were honest and sufficiently well-founded. 
The very crudity of the romanticism, which Mr. Nicoll remarks, though 
secretly exercising a fascination upon Walpole, would hardly be ap- 
proved by the Shaftsburian doctrine of taste, a tenet against which a 
man of Walpole’s position and sensibilities would certainly not, openly, 
at least, rebel. The case, then, is an example in morality and bibli- 
ography of what Professor Havens has aptly termed "the eighteenth- 
century dilemma.”*! Walpole’s own recognition of this dilemma, 
quoted above from his letter to Mason, is probably as clear a con- 
temporary statement of the phenomenon as could be desired. Isaac 
Reed, whose approach was rather that of the scholar than the man 
of society, was himself puzzled by Walpole’s attitude. He pointed 
out, in 1782, “It is certain that the writers of the last century would 
not have avoided the story for any of the reasons for which the 
present author condemned his piece to oblivium .. .”°? Its appearance 
in the eighteenth century must be charged up to the same romanticism 


matter is inserted, must have originally been pp. 1-4, and may have been the 
rest of the A signature. 

39Loc. cit. 

31Raymond Dexter Havens, “Thomas Warton and the Eighteenth-Century 
Dilemma,” SP, xxv (1928), 36-50. 

32Biographia Dramatica, 1782, 11, 248. Compare also Summers, pp. li ff. 
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that produced The Castle of Otranto, which, as is well known, first 
appeared as a translation and pseudonymously. That Walpole should 
have opposed the publication, not to mention the production, of 
his play is an interesting and illuminating footnote to the period’s 
neo-classic sense of propriety.** Isaac Reed, in 1782, brought him- 
self to observe “that the delicacy of the present times is frequently 
carried to a ridiculous degree of affectation.”** Yet Walpole’s dilemma 
was precisely this sense of propriety, probably deriving from the 
Shaftsburian doctrine of taste, in conflict with the fascination exer- 
cised upon him by the new and crude romanticism. The effect is 
seen in his contradictory attitude toward the tragedy and in his 
peculiar policy of semi-suppression. Dobson, not recognizing this, 
found “his own words respecting it [the play] are doubtful-voiced.”3* 
But why he should have finally given over his policy of careful semi- 
suppression remains still to be explained. For his attitude in 1790, 
even if it seem complete indifference, because of the apparent un- 
expectedness of his decision can hardly be indifferently accepted and 
calls for some scrutiny. 

[t seems probable, on the whole, that the sanction earlier roman- 
ticism had gained from time, the popularity of Mason and Gray,** the 
continued interest in his tragedy of a public manifesting its romantic 
tastes, particularly in the tales of terror, may have led Walpole in 
1790 to overlook the feelings of propriety which previously had oper- 
ated against publication. Again, the play had quietly circulated among 
his friends, and with a measure of approbation,** for some years 


’8Walpole at first toyed with the idea of production, writing the epilogue “to 
be spoken by Mrs. Clive” (Summers, 263-4); see Toynbee, vm, 181. But by 
1769, even Mason’s alterations (Summers, 268 ff.), replacing romantic horror 
with classical terror, could not persuade him to lend it to the stage; see Toyn- 
bee, vi, 279. It has not been noted, I believe, that Jephson, in his dramatisa- 
tion, which had Walpole’s approval, of The Castle of Otranto, produced in the 
autumn of 1781, changed the locale to that of The Mysterious Mother and 
the title to The Count of Norbonne; see Toynbee, x1, 109-12; Summers, xxxill 
ff. 

24Similarly, one of Coleman’s reasons for making his adaptation of Philaster, 
stated in the foreword to the edition of 1763, was that certain scenes in the 
fourth act “breathe too much of that Spirit of Blood, and Cruelty, and 
Horror, of which the English Tragedy hath often been accused. wr 

35Biographia Dramatica, 1782, u, 248. A copy of this two volume edition 
is listed in the sale Catalogue of the Contents of Strawberry Hill, p. 75. 

26Austin Dobson, Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1927), p. 217. 

°7Gray had approved the play; see Toynbee, vu, 181. ' 

38In his letter to Charlemont, Walpole states that “it would be impertinent 
to pretend to think that there is no merit in the execution of a tragedy, on 
which I have been so much flattered. . .” (Toynbee, x1v, 375). It is not im- 
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now; and the place of threatened publication in 1790 was a provincial 
one. These circumstances may have affected Walpole’s uncompro- 
mising attitude—enough, at least, to explain more clearly than he 
cared to his willingness to permit the Irish edition and his unwill- 
ingness to act against the two which followed it. He realized the 
impact of the tragedy upon the public would no longer be what he 
feared from the London world ten years earlier: neither he nor 
Dodsley was bringing it out, it was no longer unknown, and society 
was manifesting a decided taste for the horrible.“’ The Dublin pub- 
lication, then, offered the means for a respectable retreat from a 
position which soon might have appeared extravagant, which Walpole 
must have felt he no longer needed actively to maintain. He seems 
to have become convinced that the public, far from being shocked, 
really desired to read his daring and somber tragedy. He therefore 
permitted this desire, expressed as an attempted piracy, to relieve 
him gracefully of his self-imposed policy of semi-suppression—with- 
out risking the comment an authorized edition might have provoked. 
He was probably aware of the century’s changing tastes and attitude, 
of the gradual break-down of the neo-classic propriety to which he 
had committed himself. For a few decades later, in 1811, Scott was 
to include the play in his thoroughly respectable Modern British 
Drama; and Byron, in the preface to Marino Faliero, was to pro- 
nounce it “a tragedy of the highest order.” The next similar case 
we have, perhaps not as lurid a one, with which to test the eighteenth- 
century dilemma, The Cenct, finds the author not only publishing 
two editions in his lifetime, but soliciting Peacock, in July 1819, “to 
procure for me its presentation at Covent Garden.”*” 


probable that Reed’s remarks, so generously quoted by the Dublin publishers, 
also affected him. Whether his interest in the early French Revolution in- 
fluenced his attitude toward a doctrine of taste is less certain. 

39Edith Birkhead, The Tale of Terror (New York, n. d.), points out that 
though the tragedy was somewhat too crude for the theorizing Dr. Drake, 
Mrs. Radcliffe quoted several passages; see pp. 34, 58. Cumberland’s slight but 
ultimate indebtedness in The Mvyterious Husband, 1783, also perhaps affected 
Walpole. 

40Letters, ed. Ingpen (London, 1915), u, 699. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THAT MONSTER CUSTOM 
(An emendation of Hamlet, III, iv, 161) 


Notwithstanding the learned labors of scholars during the past 
two and a quarter centuries, textual absurdities in large numbers 
still mar the plays and poems of William Shakespeare. To many of 
these meaningless words or phrases readers and scholars are now not 
only reconciled but even attached. Many modern editors undoubt- 
edly relish the opportunities these give them to indulge in sarcastic 
comments on their predecessors’ attempts to solve cruxes which had 
baffled such giants in textual criticism as Theobald, Hanmer, and 
Capell. Professors in the higher seats of learning undoubtedly delight 
in bewildering their students with analytical commentary—most of it 
borrowed—on the many emendations which clutter the pages of Notes 
and Queries, the Times Literary Supplement, and other dignified 
literary journals. All this applies especially, of course, to corruptions 
in the text of the darling of the literary world, Hamlet. 

Among these Hamlet cruxes there is one, apart from “the dram 
of eale,’ which is better calculated than almost any other in the 
canon to display the unreasonableness, if not fatuousness, and want 
of imagination on the part of many of Shakespeare’s editors and 
commentators. It is the passage in which Hamlet, philosophical as 
usual, discourses to his mother on the subject of custom. The pur- 
port of what the despairing and puritanical—but none the less lit- 
erary—son wishes to say to his sin-steeped mother is clear enough. 
No one has any doubt about that. But that meaning is not in the 
words as they have come down to us. The commentators therefore 
proceed to define words in the text with definitions which no known 
usage will or can justify, and to construe some words in the sen- 
tence in the most ungrammatical fashion. 

Coming to Hecuba, we may recall to the reader’s memory that 
Hamlet has advised his mother to throw away the worser part of 
her heart, which he had “cleft in twain,” and to live the purer with 
the remainder. Lest she might not know how to accomplish this, 
he instructs her not to go to her husband’s bed, to assume a virtue 
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to which she is a stranger. In support of his homily, he says (as 


Q2 prints the words): 
[That monster custome, who all sence doth eate [161 ' 
si Of habits deuill, is angell yet in this [162 ( 
That to the vse of actions faire and good, [163 
He likewise giues a frock or Liuery (164 ; 
That aptly is put on] to refraine night, [165 ‘ 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness [166 

To the next abstinence, the next more easie: [167 





(III, iv, 161-167, Furness.) 


The words enclosed within square brackets (from “That” to “put 

on’) in this quotation do not occur in the first Folio (1623) or in 

its successors. Not a trace of this passage is to be found in the first 

Quarto (1603). Why Shakespeare added to the play this generalized 
| reflection on custom prior to 1604 and subsequently deleted it will, | 
| of course, always remain a mystery. The thought is wholly unnec- | 
. essary, being implied in lines 168-170 (“For use almost can change ( 
the stamp of nature,/ And either . . . the devil, or throw him out/ 
With wondrous potency.’’), as well as being undramatic. One thing, 
however, is fairly certain: Shakespeare experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in the writing of this part of the scene and his manuscript 
was not easily intelligible. In line 165 the needed full stop after 
“put on” is wanting: the words “Refrain tonight” were probably 
interlineated so that the compositor (or scribe) read “to refraine . 
night,” and in line 169 he omitted a necessary verb. 





Lines 161 and 162 obviously, considering the sequent lines, mean , 
that custom is a monster which not only makes bad habits bearable | ) 
but makes us unconscious of their unpleasantness and even of their | , 
existence. Because this meaning is not in the words themselves, | | 
editors and emendators have exerted their ingenuity to put something 
like this meaning into the words by repunctuating “this noble pas- | 
sage” (Moberly) or (and) by altering some of the words. Dr. | , 
Furness’s text, which is the text of most modern editors, reads thus: 





That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, [etc.]. ' 


A few editors honestly mark the passage as corrupt and not quite 
intelligible as it stands. Others, adopting the above punctuation, 
accept the following interpretation or paraphrase, as given by the 
Clarendon editors: “That monster, Custom, who destroys all natural 
feeling and prevents it from being exerted, and is the malignant 
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attendant on habits, is yet angel in this respect, &c.” Charles Knight 
puts the matter more simply thus: “custom, who destroys all nicety 
of feeling, —sense, —sensibility— who is the devil that governs 
our habits,— is yet an angel in this, &c.” Obvious objections to these 
and similar interpretations are that our habits, including our good 
ones, cannot be said to be governed by the devil. Neither is the 
devil the guiding spirit or determining agent of our habits; many 
habits, accustomed actions, are neither good nor bad. To interpret 
the word “habits” (line 162) to mean “bad habits,” as some do, is 
to do what is wholly inadmissible. That custom “destroys all natural 
feeling and prevents it from being exerted” is the kind of nonsense 
which gives Shakespearian commentary such a bad reputation for 
dullness and fantasticalness. No wonder that Mr. Caldecott makes 
the following comment on this passage: “Though much in our author’s 
manner, the folios do not seem to us to have omitted anything that 
could better have been spared.” 


Because of the use of the word “likewise” in line 164 and of 
“actions fair and good” in line 163, it is certain that Shakespeare 
intended to contrast good and bad habits and to say that custom 
is a monster for having the power to make mankind feel comfort- 
able or fine when addicted to or invested in either good or bad habits. 
Thirlby perceived this and suggested altering the word “deuill” in 
line 162 to “evil’’; Theobald very sensibly adopted what is unques- 
tionably a sound—and one would think, obvious—emendation. No 
misreading in “secretary” script is more easy than “deuill” for “eeuill,” 
e and d being almost as a rule made exactly alike. (In this very 
play we have “returne” for “return’d” in I, i, 91, and “desseigne” 
for “design’d” in I, i, 94.) Unfortunately for the success of this 
emendation, Theobald could not give a satisfactory interpretation to 
the words “all sense doth eat.” (His paraphrase, quoted by Furness, 
is: “custom ... by inuring us to ill habits, makes us lose the appre- 
hension of their being really ill.”) He himself was probably not quite 
satisfied with his text for he proposed (in a letter to Warburton) 
to read “Of habit’s evil,”ie., of the evil of habit, a reading which 
a number of editors have adopted. Theobald evidently disregarded 
the fact that the word “habits” in this passage must contain at least 
an allusion to garments (because of line 164) and that the metaphor 
from eating is therefore inappropriate. No doubt, the perception 
of these difficulties caused other commentators, except R. G. White, 
to reject the Thirlby-Theobald emendation and to propose other 
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“corrections.” Rowe and Pope, preceding Theobald, read “eat Of 
habit’s devil” and “eat, Of habit’s devil,” respectively. Dr. Johnson, 
followed by Collier and others, read “eat of habits, devil,’; Knight 
read “eat— Of habits devil,—” but found no followers. Staunton, 
followed by Delius read “eat, oft habits’ devil,’ and thought it a 
“trifling change” which gave “at least as good a meaning as any 
other which has been proposed.” Other recorded emendations are 
“eat, Or habit’s devil” (G. Steevens) ; “eat, If habit’s devil” (Becket) ; 
“ape, Oft habit’s devil” (Jackson); “ape Of devil’s habits” (Jack- 
son); “‘create Of habit’s, devil” (Keightley) ; “eat—O shapeless devil’’ 
(J. Bulloch) and—the boldest of all—J. G. Orger’s “ill deeds doth 
coat In devil’s habit”. To comment critically on each of these pro- 
posed readings would be as foolish as the readings themselves. 

The emendation which we now venture to offer to the considera- 
tion of the reading public involves the adoption of Dr. Thirlby’s 
“evil” as well as the change of only a single letter in all the rest 
of the passage, to-wit: changing the word “eate” to “ease”! This 
gives us the following text: 


That monster, custom, who all sense doth ease 

Of habits evil, is angel yet in this, [etc.]. 
The meaning is clear if one remembers that in Elizabethan English 
the word “ease” meant “relieve,” “assuage,” “facilitate” (cf. the 
N.E.D.). The monster custom assuages the consciousness of evil 
habits, and, now speaking metaphorically, habit destroys the sense 
of discomfort from wearing ill-fitting garments. The figure from 
garments is carried on in the “frock or livery” which “aptly” is 
put on, as is nicely shown by the N.E.D.’s definitions of the word 
“aptly” == “appropriately” as well as “well-fittingly.” The subtlety 
of this use of the word “aptly” is balanced by the use of the word 
“evil” (defined as — “wicked” as well as “unsatisfactory,” i.e., ill- 
fitting). Failing to realize that the antithesis to “angel” was supplied 
by the word “monster,” most of the commentators refused to abandon 
the word “devil”; but there is no more reason for so doing than 
for interpreting the words “frock or livery” as antithetic to “habits 
evil” and suggesting a monk and a servant. 


The error of “eate” for “ease” is easily explained as resulting 
from the great similarity (often an identity) between a figure-of-8 
s and an uncrossed ¢t.!. In Shakespeare we several times have “to” 


1See my book, The Handwriting of the Renaissance, p. 73. 
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for “so.”* But what is even more convincing is the occurrence of 
the opposite mistake—“ease” for “eate’—in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing (1, i, 50: “You had musty victuall and he hath holpe to ease 
it.”). In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Misprints many misreadings re- 
sulting from s:¢ confusion are recorded, e.g., “courts” for “course,” 
and “fatten” for “fasten.” 

Lest there should still be any doubt about the correctness of the 
proposed emendation, we bring Shakespeare himself to witness it. 
In this very play he associates “custom” with “easiness.” The ro- 
mantic Hamlet, grieved that the grave-digger “has no feeling of his 
business,” is told by the realistic Horatio that “Custom hath made it 
[the digging of graves] in him a property of easiness.” Here too 
custom has assuaged the consciousness of discomfort accompanying 
an unpleasant task. 

New York City Samuet A. TANNENBAUM 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THOMSON’S POEMS TO AMANDA AND ELEGY 
ON AIKMAN 

In a copy of the 1730 quarto Seasons presented by James Thomson 
to the 10th Earl of Buchan, and given by the 11th Earl to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1808, and now in the Library of the Univer- 
sity, are two drafts, each of sixteen lines, in Thomson’s hand, of the 
poem “For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove.” In the same volume is 
a copy, also in Thomson’s hand, of another of his poems to Miss 
Young, “Accept, loved Nymph, this tribute due,” of which a second 
separate autograph draft is in the University Library; and pasted 
on the reverse of the title-page is an autograph copy of his elegy 
on Aikman. Mr. F. C. Nicholson, the Librarian of the University, 
has kindly made collations of these manuscripts for me, and has given 
me permission to print their readings. 

1) “For ever, Fortune” was printed by the 11th Earl of Buchan 
in his Essays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and 
the Poet Thomson, London, 1792, pages 193-94, with the heading 
“Song written in his early Years and afterwards shaped for his Amanda, 
From a MS. in the collection of the Earl of Buchan.” Buchan’s 
print differs verbally from the first of the Edinburgh manuscripts 
only as follows: line 4, B. Come in between, MS. Ay come between; 


2See L. Kellner’s Restoring Shakespeare, p. 104. 
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line 12, B. And join, MS. To join. There are several differences 
in punctuation and capitalization. In lines 1-12° Buchan’s text and 
this first manuscript agree verbally with the text of Robertson’s 
Oxford Edition of Thomson’s Poems, 1908, page 427, but they differ 
from that text in punctuation and capitalization. In lines 13-16 
Buchan’s print agrees verbally but not in pointing or in capitals, with 
the following reading of this Edinburgh manuscript: 


For Pomp, and Noise, and senseless Show, 

To make us Nature’s Joys forego; 

Beneath a gay Dominion groan, 

And put the golden Fetter on. 
In the Oxford Edition these four lines are displaced by the lines 13- 
16 of the second Edinburgh manuscript. 

The second Edinburgh copy of “For ever, Fortune,” also in Thom- 
son’s handwriting, agrees verbally with the text of the Oxford Edition, 
page 427. It shows the poet substituting four other lines for lines 
13-16 of the other manuscript, so adapting the piece to his Amanda, 
Miss Elizabeth Young, perhaps as Pendennis adapted some of his 
youthful verses for Blanche Amory. Lines 13-16 “For once, O For- 
tune .. .,” of this manuscript, are printed by Buchan as a variant in 
a footnote to his page 194, with the annotation, “The original of this 
also, as prepared for his mistress, is in Lord Buchan’s possession.” 
The revised form of the poem was judged by Palgrave worthy of 
inclusion in his Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems 
in the English Language, only a few other eighteenth-century songs 
being admitted to that collection. 

2) The copy of “Accept, loved Nymph” in the 1730 Seasons at 
Edinburgh is headed “Lines sent by Thomson to his Amanda in a 
copy of the Seasons.” It differs verbally from the text in the Oxford 
Edition, page 470, only as follows: line 1, Oxf. loved Nymph, this 
tribute, MS. dear Nymph, a tribute; line 2, Oxf. tender friendship, 
love and you, MS. sacred friendship and to you. The Aldine Editions 
of Thomson’s Poems (1830, II, 252; 1860, II, 231) print the poem 
with the readings of the Oxford Edition, but in a footnote remark, 
“In another MS. the first two lines read: ‘Accept, dear Nymph! a 
tribute due/ To sacred friendship and to you’ ’’—the reading of the 
Edinburgh manuscript noted above. In Notes and Queries, May 
20, 1852, page 495, William Bates discussed an edition of the Seasons, 
Paris: Printed for F. Louis, S. Severin Street, No. 110, 1800. He 
noted that therein was printed a text of our poem “communicated to 
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the Editor by Mr. Creech of Edinburgh.” This text agrees with the 
Edinburgh manuscript just considered. 

The separate copy of “Accept, loved Nymph” in the University 
Library agrees verbally with the Oxford Press text in lines 1 and 2: 
but it differs verbally as follows from both the Oxford text and the 
Edinburgh copy noted above—line 3, Oxf. and 1st MS. breathed, 2nd 
MS. breathes; line 6, Oxf. and 1st MS. exalts, 2nd MS. exalt. 

In his Essays, page 280, Buchan prints a text of the poem that 
differs from the Oxford text only in punctuation and capitalization. 
He heads the piece, ““To Miss Young, with a Present of His Sea- 
sons”; and he appends a footnote, “Some slight variations have been 
found in different copies which have been handed about in MS. This 
is from the original.” 

In their sales Catalogue No. 554 (March, 1931), item 298, Maggs 
Bros., of London, quoted lines 1-4 from a copy of the complete poem 
in their possession “entirely in the poet’s hand and signed by him.” 
This copy differs from all the others noted above by reading: 

Accept, lov’d Young! this Tribute due 
To tender Friendship, Love and You! 


But with it take what breath’d the whole 
O take to Thine the Poet’s soul. 


These variants, then, indicate four versions of “Accept, loved 
Nymph”: namely, Buchan’s print from a manuscript, the two copies 
in the Edinburgh University Library, and the Maggs manuscript. 

3) A copy in Thomson’s hand of lines 1-28 of his poem “On the 
Death of Mr. William Aikman,” inscribed in another hand, “Auto- 
graph. Prima cura. Elegy on his friend Aikman,” is pasted on the 
reverse of the title-page of the Buchan copy of the 1730 quarto Sea- 
sons in the University of Edinburgh Library. The only verbal vari- 
ants of this manuscript from lines 1-28 in Robertson’s Oxford Edition 
of Thomson’s Poems, 1908, page 443, are in line 13 where an original 
“deep” has “high” written above it, and in line 28 where an original 
“Sunk” has “Hid” inserted above. These two insertions may be in 
Thomson’s hand; “high” and “Hid” are adopted in Buchan’s 1792 
print and in the Oxford Edition. 

Thomson never printed this poem. The last eight lines, agreeing 
in wording with lines 35-42 of the Oxford text, were printed in the 
thin posthumous issue of some of Thomson’s minor pieces, Poems 
on Several Occasions, by A. Millar, London, 1750. 

The complete poem of forty-two lines was printed by Buchan in 
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his Essays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the 
Poet Thomson, London, 1792, pages 190-93, with a head-note, “From 
a MS. of the Author’s own hand-writing, in the collection of the 
Earl of Buchan’—a phrasing copied in Buchan’s table of Contents. 
The Oxford Edition prints the forty-two lines with variations from 
Buchan’s print in punctuation, but with only one verbal variant: 
namely, line 42, Oxf. Till, dying, B. And dying. The Oxford editor 
notes: ‘5-24. I leave the punctuation here as I find it, though it 
shows a construction by no means clear.” He departed from Buchan’s 
punctuation at least seven times in lines 5-24. 

Buchan prints lines 27-34 (“A friend, when dead . . . on a happier 
shore”) in italics, just why is not clear—possibly these eight lines 
were inserted from another manuscript. He notes on line 32 (“Wings 
and attracts her to another state”), “This and the three [i.e., 29-31] 
preceding lines are not in the MS. of Mrs. Forbes Aikman.” So, as 
is true of other minor poems by Thomson, several variant copies of 
this poem were accessible to Buchan. From what has been said it 
would appear that copies of the piece circulated in a number of 
forms, as comprising a) lines 1-28 (as in the Edinburgh copy), b) 
lines 1-28 plus 33-42 (as in the Forbes-Aikman copy), c) lines 1-42 
(as in Buchan’s print), d) lines 35-42 (as in the Occasional Poems 
of 1750), e) perhaps lines 1-26, f) perhaps lines 27-34, g) and per- 
haps lines 1-26 plus 35-42. 


Connecticut College Joun Epwix WELLs 


PATRONAGE OF JOSEPH HALL AND JOHN DONNE 


The disparity in the kind of patronage afforded Joseph Hall and 
John Donne by Sir Robert Drury, within the same decade, has been 
only indifferently noted. Unpublished documents of the Ryerson col- 
lection of papers, concerned with the affairs of the Sir Francis Bacon 
family,! offer a possible explanation of this disparity. 


1This collection of manor rolls and deeds, located in the University of Chicago 
Library, relates to lands subsequently belonging to Sir Nicholas Bacon and his 
heirs. The history of their accumulation began in the middle of the sixteenth 
century when Sir Nicholas acquired the large estate which surrounded the hunt- 
ing lodge of the abbots of Bury St. Edmunds. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries the documents were removed to Redgrave Hall and there inven- 
toried by Sir Nicholas, who added much to the collection, as did his eldest son. 
A large part of these were secured for the University of Chicago in 1927. They 
are now catalogued for research purposes. 
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It has been assumed that Joseph Hall was but another victim of 
the general vagaries of literary patronage or of the peculiar meanness 
of Sir Robert,? when, in 1605, the latter denied Hall his annual sti- 
pend of about ten pounds.* This stipend Hall had been receiving 
since 1601, when he was offered the living at Hawsted in Suffolk 
by Lady Drury, through a letter “delivered him in the street as he 
was going to receive from Judge Popham the appointment to the 
mastership of Tiverton school.”* Sir Robert had secured the tithes 
of the Hawsted parish by agreeing to provide a vicar. At the 
outset, Hall, as the vicar, was forced to assume the obligation of 
repairing the run-down parish house. The refusal of the stipend 
in 1605, coupled with Sir Robert’s urging Hall’s acceptance at this 
time of a modus for the herbage of the park,* would appear to con- 
firm Cannon Perry’s charge of niggardliness, or might suggest im- 
pecunity on the part of Sir Robert. Whatever the explanation, Hall, 
finding it impossible under these conditions to maintain himself by 
his writing, resigned the living in 1608.° 

In the light of our contemporary economic situation, when the 
credit rating of well-known financiers and landholders shifts so rap- 
idly, it may be of pertinent interest to ascertain whether or not 
there might have been an economic justification for the apparent 
“meanness” in the treatment of Hall by Sir Robert, who has been 
reputed “one of the richest men in England.”® | 

From the previously mentioned documents, one, dated March, 1606, 
only shortly after the refusal of the stipend, indicates that this re- 
putedly rich man “bargayned and sowld” to a goldsmith a diamond 
rose jewel, with the privilege of redeeming it later. This agreement 
differs from the modern pawn ticket only in being more pretentious. 


Be yt knowne unto all men by thes presents that I Sir Robert Drewry of 
London, knight, for the some of one hondreth & twentye twoo pounds & tenne 
shillings of Lawfull monye of England to me at the sealinge hearof by Nicholas 


“The Rev. Cannon Perry, “Joseph Hall,” D.N.B., 1908, Vol. VIII, p. 960. 

3Sir John Cullum, “The History and Antiquities of Hawsted,” 1784, in 
Bibliotheca Topographia Britannica, London, 1790, Vol. V, p. 65. 

4] bid., p. 64. 

5Perry, loc. cit., p. 960. 

SCullum, loc. ct., p. 64. 

7Ibid., p. 65. 

oEdm Jew York, 1899, Vol 

Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne, New Yor , 1899, Vol. 
I, p. 273. See also the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, “John Donne, DN B., —_ 
Vol. XV, p. 227, and Cullum’s comment that Sir Robert’s daughter, Elizabeth, 


“was certainly a great heiress.” Loc. cit., p. 146. 
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Hooker goldsmith trewly payde have bargayned & sowld in playne and open 
markett within the Cytty of London by me delivered unto the sayd Nicholas 
Hooker to the onely proper use of the same Nicholas his executors & assignes 
forever one Jewell of gold fashioned like a Rose & sett with a hondreth thertye 
Nyne dyamonds videlicet one Rose dyamond in the mydle 6 treangles 3 other 
treangles 9 greatt table dyamonds 6 smaller 12 table dyamonds & 12 treangles 
abought the Jewell 90 table dyamonds in the Jewell. And I the sayd Sir 
Robert Drewry doe acknowledge my selfe ffully satisfyed for this Jewell & doe 
bynde me my executors & administrators to warantt the sayd Jewell unto the 
sayd Nicholas his executors & assignes to the use abovesayd agaynst all people 
by thes presents. Provided alwayes that yf I the sayd Sir Robert Drewrye 
my executors administrators or assignes or anye of us doe well & trewly paye 
or cause to be payd unto the sayd Nicholas Hooker his executors or assignes 
the Some of one hondreth twenty & fowre pounds & tenne shillings Lawfull 
moneye of England at the nowe dwellinge howse of the sayd Nicholas in 
Westcheape London on the 25th of Maye next cominge without anye delaye 
that then & from thence fowrth thes presents & the bargayne salle & delivere 
with warrantes aforemade of the promisses shalbe utterly voyde & of none effectt 
or els to stand & Remayne in ffull force & vertue. In wyttnes whereof I have 
hearunto sett my hand & seale the 25th of Marche, 1606 in the fowrth yeare 
of the Reygne of our Soveraygne Lord King James by the grace of God Kinge 
of England.1° 


There is no statement that the jewel was ever redeemed, a statement 
that sometimes appears upon similar documents. Might not this agree- 
ment suggest that Sir Robert’s attempt to substitute a modus for the 
herbage of the park for the ten pound stipend, which curtailed his 
tithes, was a necessary retrenchment? 

During the same year, Joseph Hall went to Spa with Sir Edmund 
Bacon." One of the family documents seems to offer an explanation 
for this change of alliance. According to a grant of July 26, 3 
James I, Sir Robert granted to Sir Edmund Bacon all estates and in- 
terest in houses called Almoners Bernes outside the south gate of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and all rights in stalls, fairs, and markets, which 
Sir Robert had from the King for the term yet enduring, and also 
his household stuff, corn, cattle, and all other goods and chattels 
(with the exception of jewels belonging to Sir Robert, his wife Anne, 
and Elizabeth, his daughter). This grant, as expressly stated at the 
close, was made because Sir Edmund had discharged certain debts 
for Sir Robert. These facts again indicate that possible necessity 
impelled Sir Robert’s refusal of Hall’s stipend and motivated Hall’s 
alliance with Sir Edmund. 

It is clear from the documents, however, that even earlier than 
this Sir Robert had been in financial straits. An undated document, 


104 note states that the corrections were put in and agreed upon before the 
sealing of the agreement. 
11Cullum, loc. cit., p. 65. 
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with a second one attached, dated 16 November 1600, reveals that 
at the death of Sir William Drury, Sir Robert’s father, in 1589, the 
Drury estate was indebted to the Queen 4000 pounds. In order that 
Sir Robert might be maintained (he went with Essex to the Nether- 
lands in 1591)'* and the four daughters’ portions paid, the Queen 
was moved to accept 200 marks yearly. When Sir Robert married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, second Lord Treas- 
urer, Sir Robert was required to take a lease of the lands in order 
to pay his sisters and the Queen. Later, the document affirms, for 
some reason, Sir Nicholas took a lease of all the lands, made the 
payments, and gave the remainder to Sir Robert. The matter finally 
developed into a controversy and was brought before Chief Justice 
Popham for settlement. Another document carries his recommenda- 
tions to Sir Nicholas: 


With my verie hartie commendacons: ffor the endinge of the controverses 
betweene you, and Sir Robert Drury, I finde him vearie readie and willinge to 
conforme himselfe to any good order. ffor asmuche as it will be bothe a 
tedious and cumbersome course to procure the Queenes hande to the privie 
seale for your discharge, the matter beinge of noe more moment than a bonde 
of Two hundred markes, I doe wishe that you wolde be content to take assur- 
ance from him to your likinge for your indempnitie in that behalfe. And for 
his sisters porcions he is contented at his now beinge in the country to assigne 
over soe muche rente for five yeeres as maie equall or sermoumte the 
yeerlie paimentes of Twoe hundred Poundes, or better; which I hold in my 
opinion to be fitt course: ffor hereby his sisters may be well assured of their 
due, and Sir Robert finde himselfe verie favorablie dealt with all at your handes. 
And eaven soe assuringe my selfe you will take due consideracon hereof, for 
this present I bid you hartelie farewell. 

February 4, 1600 
John Popham 


Among the demands of Sir Nicholas, included in the final settle- 
ment of this controversy, according to the document dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1600, were (1) 500 marks that Sir Nicholas had spent for 
Sir Robert’s cause, (2) release from the leases, (3) assurance of 450 
pounds yearly for the jointure of Sir Robert’s wife, Elizabeth, and 
(4) payment for her board as well as that of her children and ser- 
vants. This claim for board covers a period of six years. 

Whether or not in an effort to meet these obligations, the following 
spring, Sir Robert, by a lease of February 15, leased the well-known 
Drury House to William Cecil, his brother-in-law, for 50 pounds 
yearly, on the condition that Sir Robert might, on notice of six 


12] bid., p. 143. 
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months, have the premises again. Another document dated 2 James 
I releases William Cecil. This transaction takes on significance in 
the present inquiry in considering Sir Robert’s treatment of Joseph 
Hall in 1605. 


The leasing of Drury House calls attention to Sir Robert’s patron- 
age of another poet, John Donne. Sir John Cullum states that Sir 
Robert “patronized the learned and witty Dr. Donne, to whom and | 
his family he assigned apartments in his large house in Drury 
Lane.”!* Such generosity must seem surprising for a man who, with- 
in the decade, had been unable to maintain, or at least had not 
maintained his wife and children, who had found it necessary to lease 
his “large house,” and, who, in 1606, had pawned one of the family 
jewels. Not only did Sir Robert provide quarters for Donne’s family 
but he also took Donne with him, in 1611, to travel on the conti- 
nent.'* Only five years earlier, Joseph Hall had been granted this 
favor by Sir Robert’s creditor! 


The documents do not account for the change in Sir Robert’s eco- 
nomic security. That he could and did support Donne with the 
latter’s large family, from 1610 until 1615,!° that he was in 1611 
“prepared to spend his money freely and make a magnificent dis- 
play” at the crowning at Frankfort of the Emperor Matthias,’® that 
he took an important part in the arrangements for the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth in 1612," testify that sometime between 1606 
and 1610 his period of depression must have passed. As a proof of 
the rehabilitation of his fortune to substantial proportions Cullum 
records that, Sir Roberi’s estate having been divided at his death 
among his three sisters,'* the heirs of the eldest sister, Lady 
Francis Wray, sold her estate in 1656 for 17,697 pounds.'’ After 
1610 Sir Robert might well be classed among the rich men of his day. 


Can it be that Joseph Hall, noting Sir Robert’s generous treatment 
of John Donne, added, as he is assumed to have done, The Harbinger 


13] bid., p. 144. 

14Jessopp, loc. cit., p. 227. Sir Robert was prompted in this case by Donne’s 
elegy written in praise of Sir Robert’s daughter. The writing of this elegy is 
considered surprising since, so far as evidence goes, he was unacquainted with 
Sir Robert Drury. See Hugh Fausset, John Donne, London, 1924, p. 179. 

15Jessopp, loc. cit., p. 227. 

16] bid. 

17Gosse, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 6. 

18Zoc. cit., p. 148. 

19] bid. 
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to the Progress, partly as a protest against the extravagance of 
Donne’s second anniversary poem and partly in resentment from the 
fact that the father of Elizabeth Drury, for whom the anniversary 
poem was written, had seven years before refused him a paltry ten- 
pound stipend? 


Illinois State Normal University FLorence S. TEAGER 


SPENSER’S TALUS AGAIN 
Professor Draper in a brief article entitled “Spenser’s Talus again” 
states that “Spenser’s source for Talus has somewhat escaped the 
attention of scholars.”? Obviously he has failed to consult the note 
to i, 12, 6 (line 105) in Alfred B. Gough’s edition of Book V: 


The figure is borrowed from Greek mythology. Talos (TéAms) was a man 
of bronze, made by Hephaestus, and given to Minos, king of Crete. He guarded 
the island by walking round it thrice each day. See Apollodorus, i.9 and Ap- 
polonius Rhodius, Argonautica, iv. 1638-88. In the doubtfully Platonic dialogue, 
Minos, 15, the story is rationalized, and the connexion of Talos with justice is 
emphasized. ‘Minos employed Rhadamanthys as a guardian of the laws in the 
city, but Talos for those throughout the rest of Crete. For thrice a year Talos 
went through the villages to maintain the laws in them, and carried with him 
the laws written in tablets of bronze; whence he was called “the man of 
Bronze”.”2 


20Gosse, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 277. sig 

1Philological Quarterly, XV (1936), 215-217. 

>The Faerie Queene, Book V, edited by Alfred B. Gough, Oxford, 1918, p. 171 
V. B. Hu pert 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Old English Elegies, by Charles W. Kennedy, Princeton University Press, 1936. 

Professor Kennedy has given us the Old English elegies in a good modern 
version “hwilum word be worde, hwilum ondgiet of ondgiete.” Using a four- 
beat line with alliteration, without following strictly the pattern of the origi- 
nals, he has caught much of their rugged movement and much of their depth 
of feeling. The poems have long been available in various modern versions; 
the present book is useful in that it combines them in a convenient form. 
More significant is the fact that the kinship of spirit is revealed better than 
in the scattered versions and that the critical introduction catches that spirit 
and reveals to the reader the “timeless quality which marks the simple treat- 
ment of themes universal in significance, and independent of changing civiliza- 
tions.” 

H. L. 


Old Norse Poems. The Most Important Non-Skaldic Verse Not Included in 
the Poetic Edda. By Lee M. Hollander. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936. 

Professor Hollander’s translation of Old Norse Poems is an excellent book 
and a useful supplement to his own and other translations of the Edda. The 
selections, ranging from magnificent heroic lays to the rough, vulgar riddles of 
Heithrek, include “practically all the more considerable (non-Skaldic) verse 
material not in the Edda.” The volume is intended especially for “the fairly 
numerous class of those interested in Anglo-Saxon literature” and not at all 
for “the specialists in Old Norse.” 

The translator’s task is a difficult one. Most of the poems are preserved 
in fragmentary form and frequently the text is badly corrupt. They remind 
one of mutilated statuary—enough preserved to reveal the magnificence of the 
conception, yet often so marred that only the expert can see the full significance 
of the art. A good example of this is the Old Lay of Bjarki, which the trans- 
lator has given us in the careful reconstruction (almost re-composition) of 
Axel Olrik, who on the basis of Saxo’s Latin verse and the prose sagas has 
given us his conception of the original poem. It is to be regretted that this 
fact is so hidden away in the introduction that many a casual reader may be- 
lieve that he is actually reading the original poem. In fact it is a bit startling 
to find relegated to footnotes the only strophes of which we can fairly certainly 
say that they did belong to the original. The Lay of Ingiald, too, is based 
wholly on reconstruction. 

To students of Old Norse, it will be a surprise to find included among the 
“non-Scaldic” verse three of the most famous scaldic lays——-The Lay of Harold, 
by Thorbiorn Hornklofi, the anonymous Lay of Eric, and The Lay of Hakon, by 
Eyvind Finnsson. The most significant encomiastic poems in Old Norse litera- 
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ture, no one will wish them excluded from the volume; yet one would appreciate 
an explanation of a classification that is certain to confuse “the non-expert” 
for whom the translations are prepared. 


The text has been handled with care, the translation is usually accurate 
(almost literal), the scholarship on the whole impeccable. However, disagree- 
ment in detail is inevitable—disagreement both as to details included and those 
omitted. The present reviewer feels keenly that even “the student of Anglo- 
Saxon” will desire more bibliographic help than the author gives. It is only 
fair to state what text has been made the basis of the translation; the state- 
ment, in a footnote to the Introduction, that “the originals (nearly all) are most 
easily accessible in Heusler-Ranisch, Eddica Minora, and (all) in F. Jonsson’s 
Den Norsk-Islandske Skjaldedigtning” is not adequate. Footnotes as e.g. page 
93: “I follow Kock’s suggestion for the translation of this formula” are irri- 
tating; it would be just as easy to be specific. There are many such references; 
once a title is given, page 40 note 20, and even here incomplete. Errors of 
commission are fewer. On page 3, note 1, we read, “The housecarls of the 
Scandinavian kings correspond to the hird of the Anglo-Saxons.” One gets the 
impression that hird is an unknown term in Old Norse; as a loan-word from 
Anglo-Saxon, it is the “norm” in Old Norse. The more common Old English 
form is hiréd, and its usage is much broader than in Old Norse. On page 13, 
the Viking Age is said to have “come to an end in the ninth century”; few 
would agree to this chronology. 

Of great interest to students of Old English is the translation of and com- 
ments on The Battle of the Huns from the Hervarar Saga, because of its close 
contacts with Wéidsith. The poem raises numerous controversial points. Mr. 
Hollander, fully realising the possible antiquity of the tradition, suggests that 
the lay represents “a quasi-historical reminiscence from the time of Gothic 
greatness . . . partial reflection of the tremendous eyents of the migration 
period, perhaps the clash of Goth and Hun on the Catalaunian Fields.” Though 
this is possible, it is unfortunate that he omits the prose passage of the saga 
immediately preceding the first strophe, which locates Angantyr’s court 4 Dan- 
parstédum, the banks of the Dniepr. The significance is partially recognized in 
a note to strophe 10, where Hloth demands from Angantyr among other things 


steinn pann enn fagra 
er tendr a sté6Sum Danpar, 


which is translated, not very happily: 
the shining stone which in Danpstead stands. 


A footnote adds “Le. ‘Stead by the Dniepr’ (Latin Danaper), probably.” I 
suspect that we have a survival of the continental usage (otherwise unknown 
in Old Norse) corresponding to Old English stad, Old High German stado 
“shore, bank,” ie, on the banks of the Dniepr. If this is so, we have a bit 
of linguistic evidence for the transmission of “South-Germanic” that Hollander 
suggests. Of the early Gothic home on the Vistula, Hollander says (p. ay: 
“As we know from other sources, they left at the end of the second century. 
All we know is that some of them left; the probability is that Widsith rightly 
locates Goths on the Vistula in the fourth century. Taking it all in all, I am 
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inclined to believe that our poem reflects the same traditions as does Widsith, 
and that both poems imply a Gothic power, in the fourth century, extending 
from the upper Vistula along the Dniepr to the Black Sea. 

Of minor details the following may be questioned: In the first strophe we 
are told that “Alrek the bold [ruled] over English folk.” A footnote adds: 
“The name seems identical with that of Abbot Aé£lfrie,” rather an injudicious 
remark partially atoned for by the addition “but unconsciously one thinks of 
Alired the Great.” When Hloth arrives at Angantyr’s court to claim his in- 
heritance, a warrior announces him in the hall (p. 39): 


Is Hloth come here, King Heithrek’s heir, 
thy bastard brother, thy brother he . . .. 


The better reading seems to me “bro®ir pinn, enn bédskai,” ie., “thy brother, 
the warlike one.” Again in strophe 10 (p. 40), the translator has chosen the 
poorer reading when he has Hloth demand “half of the war-weeds which Heith- 
rek owned” instead of “half the fortified places’—i.e., herr uodir for herborgir. 
In strophe 12 (p. 40) occurs one of the very few mistranslations. Angantyr 
offers his brother. 


twelve hundred thralls, twelve hundred steeds, 
twelve hundred bond-men with bucklers weaponed. 


There is no justification for “thralls” for manna or “bond-men” for skdlka; 
what Angantyr offers is a following of warriors or, at worst, “servants.” The 
last strophe of The Curse of Busla (p. 79) suggests six evils which the hag will 
bring upon the king; the footnote reproducing the runie cipher accounts for 
only five—one rune having “slipped out” of each group of six. The rune for 
M should be added as the fifth rune in group one. 

The choice of metric form for translation from Old Germanic poetry is always 
difficult. Mr. Hollander has chosen, wisely I think, to retain the meter of the 
original. The method offers difficulties for the rhythms of the old verse often 
jar on the modern ear. At times remarkable effects have been gained, but too 
often the effort to keep both the alliteration and the rhythm of the original 
results in passages that jar on the modern ear. In spite of this shortcoming the 


book makes excellent reading. 
H. L. 





